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LIVING 
(Continued from page 261) 


organism or being is in touch with Life through its 
particular current of life, and where all parts work 
coordinately to perform their functions for the pur- 
pose of the life of that structure, organism or being, and where 
the organization as a whole contacts the flood tide of Life and 
its currents of life. 

As people of the world, are we living? We are not. 

Man as a physical structure, as an animal life, as a think- 
ing entity, as a divine being are together an organization, but 
an imperfect organization. ‘These entities each interfere with 
or prevent the action of the other, and so they impede and 
prevent contact with their respective currents of life. The 
organization of man as a whole is not in touch with the flood 
tide of Life. 

Structures and organisms are included in the organiza- 
tion of man, but man is more than structure and organism. 
He is a thinking entity and a divine being. ‘The infinite looks 
out at and into itself through the organization of man, but 
all parts of the organization of man are not conscious of 
themselves nor of each other, nor conscious as a whole. The 
organization of man as a whole is unconscious of the sources 


| IVING is the state in which each part of a structure or 
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of its life and its being, and is not conscious of the infinite 
which is through it. One part of the organization of man 
dominates the others. Man is an undeveloped, imperfect and 
inharmonious organization. Men are dissatisfied and at war 
with themselves and with others. Men are in a perturbed, un- 
developed and immature state. Men do not live naturally as 
animals, nor do they live as divine beings with intelligence. 
A few types may illustrate this. 

The laborer digging for a railroad across an alkali desert, 
or in the oozy bottom of a city sewer will at noon hour munch 
greedily at an onion, a bit of cheese and a hunk of black bread, 
and after his day of toil and his coarse fare at evening, he 
huddles together with other laborers in a low shed, or in a 
stuffy room with his family to sleep through the night for his 
next day of toil. There is little room in his life for the divine 
spark to enlighten his clay. 

There is the mechanic who prides himself on his skill 
and with some importance and with jealousy guards some 
small secret of his craft from his fellow workmen, and with 
spartan heroism defends his union and his alleged rights. 

There is the clerk who at his desk or behind a counter has 
long hours for a small wage and who with easy gait or a 
forced swagger stints his stomach to appear smartly dressed. 

With less regard to dress, eager to gain favor and his pay, 
the fat cook prepares rich viands, rare dishes and new deli- 
cacies for the gourmand. The gourmand with cheerful glow, 
chuckles contentedly as each morsel passes his palate, and adds 
to the bulk and sensitiveness of his frame that is about to turn 
into a hot-bed of diseases, and at the end of the repast he 
lingers and plans, looking forward to others to come. 

A stranger to plenty and to rich foods is the underfed 
woman in her needy room, who, with an occasional raising 
of her bent form for an anxious glance at her pallid child on 
its bed, plies her needle until her work is done and then gath- 
ers, with a yearning look behind, her scant garments closer 
~as she goes through the biting wind to get a pittance for her 
work, which will buy enough to hold life in her child. Care 
has stamped its mark on her, and her features show that hun- 
ger has pinched her to the bone. 

Beyond the needs of cruel want but with keen-edged 
hunger, the financier battles in the game of wealth. He plays 
for the kingdom of money. Sy his doings channels of the 
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world’s supplies are opened and closed, stocks inflated, values 
depreciated, panics brought on, enterprises and whole indus- 
tries wrecked, families made homeless, all in proper legal 
forms, while he moves men and courts and legislatures who 
are his pawns, and scatters bounties with a lavish hand or 
strangles commerce and institutions in his grasp. In the end 
he finds he is a broken reed, though he be accredited a prince 
of the world. 

There is the lawyer, a puppet of universal law, though he 
should be its conscious agent. The lawyer and his business is 
created and maintained by the money power as well as by the 
avarice and cunning and iniquity of the people. He is the 
draughtsman of the rnan made laws and the instrument used to 
break or distort them. He is made to draw forms to legalize 
unlawful courses and is employed to defend them. He will 
engage to defend a man or is ready to prosecute him. His 
mind is at the service of either side and he receives loudest 
praise and most liberal reward when he secures freedom for 
criminals, weaves a legal net around his opponents, wins a case 
when the merits are overwhelmingly against him, and seems 
to prevent the administration of justice. 


(To be continued.) 





MODERN PHASE OF “FAITH.” 
By A. W. 


President Schurman of Cornell University says that edu- 
cated men no longer regard the “facts” in the Bible as true. 
He regards the Bible as simply a mould into which religion 
was poured two thousand years ago. “The Christ of the Twen- 
tieth Century,” he affirms, “differs from the Christ of the Nine- 
teenth and preceding centuries. [ do not attempt to explain 
the miracles attributed to Jesus Christ by the Bible.” Further 
he remarks: “Although we are recoiling from the domgatisms 
of the Bible, yet I believe no age since Christ came into the 
world needs the gospel of Jesus Christ as does our own age, 
and no place needs it more than our sects of learning.” 








EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS WRITTEN BY 
WILLIAM Q. JUDGE FROM LONDON 
IN THE SPRING OF 1884. 


To A LONG-TIME FRIEND. 


New York that the long severed relations between him- 

self, H. P. B. and Col. Olcott were to be renewed, and 

the pen work resumed just where it had been laid down 
at the time of their departure for India in 1878. 

Never came pleasanter news to a devoted co-laborer. He 
had longed and prayed for the time to arrive when he could 
go away and be again engaged in the work he best loved, 
and no sooner was he sure that he had the bidding to come 
than he hastened away, offering himself wholly and unre- 
servedly to the Master’s cause, ready and willing to ded- 
icate his time and talents and life itself to the service of hu- 
manity. Some letters he wrote to friends he left behind are 
interesting reading, even at this long remove from the date 
of their writing. He had to spend weary weeks in London, 
waiting for the coming of the travelers from India, and there 
were days when the solitude of his mind saddened the heart, 
and strained the strength of his body. During those days he 
found solace in letters and was cheered by the messages that 
kept him in hope and courage, for he had gone from New 
York to remain away permanently if necessary, and in any 


event, to go to India before he returned again to his New 
York friends. 


LT: the winter of 1884 news came to William Q. Judge in 


EXTRACTS FROM LONDON LETTERS. 


This is the end of this chapter. The sheet of extracts 
I enclose you I took last night from the letters in S.’s posses- 
sion. Of course that is not one twentieth part of what he had, 
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but I thought those would be of use to you and the other 
two disciples... ... A letter came from H. S. O. yesterday 
to S., posted at Marseilles, saying they, H. S. O., H. P. B., 
Mohini and one other chela, would be in Paris perhaps one 
week, and then would be here, except H. P. B., who is furious 
at treatment of the .., by the London Branch, and who says 
she will not, but will stop in Boulogne in France or other 
place to go on with her new Isis. 


Today forenoon I have had an awful time such as I never 
had. It was at 5 a. m., your time, but 10 here and onward 
and up to now. Awful. Such an outside pressure on me to 
go back to the U. S. and to any other fancy you can imagine, 
suicide, anything. ‘There is no cause for it in me. Went to 
bed early last night. Maybe the influence in—is bad, or that 
in my hotel. But whatever it was and is, it began in the street 
suddenly without preparation, and instead of growing up to 
strength it rushed upon me just as if you had made the deter- 
mination to force me out of my path. 

Ah, my friend, the path is dark and now as I write I am in 
the valley of the shadow, which is so horrible because I know 
it is not caused by my wrong doing. My time has been spent 
in the day in going about to see this place instead of in writ- 
ing, and in the evening at S.’s except last eve when I was home 
at 9:15, read the Theosophist till 11 and then to bed. Nor 
have I had bad thoughts. They have dwelt upon the Mas- 
ers, upon you, upon the situation. 

I shall telegraph Olcott today and then when I get reply 
—what? Such is the state of my mind. I have lost my stead- 
iness and after all these years. Dear friend, help me. Of 
course when you get this [ may be out of all annoyance, but 
there is a comfort in addressing you in this letter. You are 
now either up or awake, as it is 11:30 herea.m.. . . . Good- 
by, Love to the whole A and may we soon be able to see clearly 
what the whole affair is to be. 


Just before dinner I went up the Dome of St. Paul’s and 
into the great bell placed on top from where a grand view 
might be had. But the eternal fog prevented, although this 
is an exceptionally fine day indeed. 

The stairway is inside between the two sides of the dome, 
and the ascent to the ball is difficult. Don’t know how you 
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could do it. It is a cylinder with heavy iron bars on each side 
and a perpendicular wooden ladder. You brace up against 
the sides and ascend the ladder holding on by the heavy bars 
—only one at a time can get up, and up there it is open, but 
not enough to fall through. So | have done nearly all there 
is. ‘Today I am going with Thomas, a friend, to the Parlia- 
ment Houses. 

My depression must not affect you, as it is quite likely 
to go away soon. 

I must close again. Ist An engagement. 2nd The Mail 
closes. 3rd There is a snuffling man in this room, whose con- 
tinuous snuffle drives me mad. Goodby again. 

Your Brother, W. 
Grass from St. Paul Church yard. 


Last eve I went to dinner to Miss Arundale’s, .. . West. 
Keep that address. She is a very charming woman and so 
in earnest. She lives there with her old mother who, although 
aged, is as fresh and intense in Theosophical pursuits as a 
young man. ‘Today I went to S.’s. He was very glad to see 
me and showed me his treasures. I will copy M.. picture 
for you—a side view—and send it in my next. He has three 
heads of K. H., a very beautiful man. One is finished very 
highly, and the next are merely outlines surrounded with 
blue. But he says all are genuine. He has also some pictures 
of two or three chelas in Madras. He has another photo of 
a man lying on his side, with long hair and such eyes. The 
face has strangely affected me ever since. ‘This is his position. 
He is leaning on his left arm with two fingers under his mus- 
tache, which is large and black. His nose is very large and 
Straight, and the eyes are enormous and have a similar ex4 
pession to those in that of your Master. ‘The face is youth- 
ful and strangely old. Do you know who it was? 





The dinner at 5.’s was of vegetables, and I stayed there until 
11:30 p. m. coming home to hotel on the underground rail- 
way. I was therefore at S.’s and I thought much of you— 
from 3 to 7 p. m. your time. Zeno was there in full force 
rushing about the room after dinner, and I was wondering 
why, when there arrived an Indian mail containing a letter 
from Olcott from Adyar in S.’s care. Olcott and H. P. B., 
if she comes, will stop with S. What you saw of her prostra- 
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tion was right. S. says she is very sick, and oh, how tired. 
There is a late picture of her there, showing her the image 
of fatigue. 

I read them some of Damodar’s letters and they were 
very much interested. but, notwithstanding their large op- 
portunities, | do not think they are as advanced as you and 
of course they have not got your powers. 

I am rather at sea not finding anything here from India, 
and until | heard Olcott and H. P. Bb. were coming so soon, 
was tempted to go on the next steamer to Madras. I think 
I will await their arrival as Mohini will be able to com- 
municate with — Mohini is coming for the purpose of 
instructing these Londoners. 





... . Well, another week has passed by and I am really 
further back than | ever was. ‘ihe magnetic atmosphere of 
London is horrible. ‘There is a place on the Strand on my 
way up here which I located this morning, where a wave of 
despair just overwhelms me, and | keep it after that nearly 
all day, and there is no other way of getting here. And then 
my dreams are bad. Last night 1 was watching the sea as it 
rolled in fiercely upon the shore, and although I was safe, 
yet I do not like it. ‘Then I was among rivers that had dried 
up almost, leaving poor fishes gasping. ‘The only redeeming 
feature was that | had a lot of birds. Then I slept again and 
met my sister A. and asked her what those dreams meant. 
She said, “they mean well, or that you will spoil your busi- 
ness, or your aims by your own acts.” Curious, wasn’t it? 


Sunday in London is dull. Such is the respect for the 
day that by law all the public houses are shut during church 
hours, and all the underground trains stopped. Then with 
church over, all the gin palaces are wide open again, and 
everything goes on in full vigor. What hypocrisy is this. 
I suppose they are afraid that the working classes may dis- 
turb their worship of the most High God, if the public houses 
were allowed to be open. After that worship is over and all 
the silk and broadcloth has gone home, the poor people may 
revel and drink as they like, and then go to the abbey for the 
evening service. 

I went there last night at 7 and was soon flanked by an 
old habitué of gin shops, whose liquor laden breath mingled 
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with the strains of the music and the voice of the preacher so 
that I began to fancy I was in a cell with a roystering keeper, 
while the priests and boys passed my cell window chanting. 

Such are the softening influences of English civilization 
and municipal regulations. Here was this drinking man 
actually listening in the sacred Abbey to the platitudes of Rev. 
Canon Maurice Spence, who was dilating upon the necessity 
of the well-to-do making sacrifices for the poor, while he, the 
Rev. Canon, no doubt went home every evening to his chops 
and ale. 

What, a Canon drink ale? Why, of course. Every one 
here drinks ale or beer and eats chops eternally. The English 
phrase is either “Let us go and kill something,” or “Let us 
have a chop and some bitters.” For my part considering this 
love for beer, [ cannot understand why the English and Ger- 
mans have not long ago consolidated with beer for a basis. 
I presume the reason is the difficulty of drinking beer and 
talking German at the same time. 

I went over to see M—-vy at 11:30—-M—-y is now well off, 
his father having died leaving him means. He has given up 
the law and studies philosophy. He has known H. P. B. and 
occultism as long as I have and hesitates about India. I 
asked him why, today, and he says there are so many dubious 
things about it for him. He knows the voyage is not much 
but is afraid after getting there he would find out nothing 
whatever, they seem to dislike English and Americans so 
much. His trip to America in 1875 was taken solely from 
reading Olcott’s “Visitors from the Other World,” and in 
order to see the Eddies. It was then that he met H. P. B. 


No news yet from Olcott or the native. I walked over 
to M—y’s from the hotel and it took me 40 minutes. I went 
along the Thames embankment, across by the Abbey and 
Parliament House and down Victoria street. The day was 
fine and the walk delightful. All along I was thinking of 
you and wishing you were with me. 

This letter goes to-morrow, Thursday—so I will drop 
it now as [ am going out with Thomas. 

This paper I am writing upon is the last of my acquisi- 
tions through my South American speculations. Behold then 
the result of much weariness of spirit and much investment of 
money. 
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Yesterday I went to the British Museum, and found that 
the building, like nearly every other one in London, is hidden 
from view as you approach it. 

It is a fine building standing in front of Russell Street, 
and which you could walk within two blocks .of, as I have 
done several times, and not know it was there. I assure you 
that had I been aware it was there I should have visited it 
several times. As it is not furnished with a dome as St. 
Paul’s, it is not caught by the eye from a distance. ‘The street 
coming up in front of it is Museum St., and is very narrow 
indeed, so that as you come along all that you see is a small 
part of the vestibule. Museum Street leads into old Drury 
Lane, one of the most tortuous narrow old streets that I 
know of. 

Outside on the steps are placed two New Zealand stone 
gods presented by Queen Victoria. Inside the door you have 
to leave cane and umbrella and can buy, if you wish, the gen- 
eral catalogue, of which I send by this mail a copy to you, or 
any number of special ones. 

You pass up the flight of stairs on the left along which 
are placed a lot of East Indian bas reliefs from the Buddhist 
Temple of Amravati. This interested me very much and I 
spent a good deal of time I knew I could spare from the 
Greek Gallery, in examining the figures and their attitudes. 
The collection of Indian articles is not large, but the Assyrian 
and Egyptian collections are very large and splendid. There 
are some corridors filled with these objects, such as statues, 
coffins, etc., and the impression made upon the mind is very 
solemn indeed. ‘These enormous stone sarcophagi and colos- 
sal statues fill one with awe as well as admiration for the peo- 
ple who made them. I felt more at home there than I did in 
any other part of it. There was one enormous reddish stone 
arm and hand 16 feet from the shoulder to the fist. Just think 
of the whole of which it was but the arm! As one looked at 
the colossal block granite figure of the guardian of one of the 
gates of the lower world, the imagination ran back to the 
glorious past of Egypt when that statue sat silent and motion- 
less in the hall of the temple, while the processions of priests 
went by, or while their incantations evoked to view the ele- 
mental shapes of which the statue was but a copy. Oh, how I 
longed to have you there with me that you might relate what 
dim shapes you would see flitting about, harmless, sad, won- 
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dering where the past had gone; questioning why the rites 
of the ancient days proceeded no more, and looking with still 
greater wonder upon us, the modern barbarians. 

There were no dire or evil influences there and my sleep 
was not as much disturbed after it as it often is by the things 
I succeed in taking over from the Theosophical Fellows. 

I want very much to learn what is the connection betwecnr 
me and you and Egypt’s past. 

I felt quite at home also in another gallery or stairs, 
where the Egyptian Book of the Dead is, and where I could 
see the same figures as you find on that little panel I painted 
you. 
The mummy room was also intensely interesting. What 
thoughts crowd upon one in such a place. How you realize 
the vanity of human life and the constant turning of the great 
wheel of the universe, in the rapid and rushing river of Time. 
There on a shelf is the arm and hand of some being who lived 
so many centuries ago. 

After dinner | stopped into a tailor’s on Ludgate Hill 
and ordered a pair of trousers costing $4. They would be $10 
in N. Y. You don’t care about that, but it is an item of news! 


Went over to S.’s last eve in response to the enclosed letter 
which | send you. Found there himself, his wife and a Ma- 
dam Gebhard. He had another letter from Olcott saying 
they had sent ahead of them to London Sorabjé Padshah, 
a native and chela whom he asked him to meet. S.’s object 
in sending for me was to ask me to take the young man with 
me, which I will do gladly. 5. said of course he would meet 
him but he couldn’t imagine why they sent him, and what 
they expected him to do. Now my idea is (which I carefully 
concealed) that they are sending him so as to try S. and al- 
ready S. in advance does not do the hospitable thing. 

The idea of a Londoner leaving a stranger the task of 
selecting a place for a Hindu, who, of course, is a strict vege- 
tarian. He cannot get on as I can, and it is ridiculous to 
propose putting him in my hotel. I suggested a room for him 
near S.’s house, but he replied that that was a vague thing. 
Well, it is vague in that he would have to select it. 

He used up a good part of the evening in a discourse as 
to what name the grandsons of the Duke of Edinburgh would 
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be able to bear. Of course that is all right, but it seems to me 
there is but little time to spare for such discussions. 

I did not go to S.’s dinner last night and refused an 
invitation to dine there to-night on plea of previous en- 
gagement. I asked him about his sight of K. H. and 
he related this: “He was lying in his bed in India 
one night when suddenly awakening he found K. H. 
standing by his bed. He rose half up when K. H. put 
his hand on his head causing him to fall at once back on the 
pillow. He then, he says, found himself out of his body in 
the next room taiking to another adept whom he describes as 
an Englishman or European, with light hair, and fair and 
oi great beauty. This is the one Olcott described to me in 
1876 and called by name ——-. Please erase that when read. 
I think it is also the one you have seen and called English, 
with light hair. S. says he is very high. He describes K. H. 
as looking then not exactly like the picture now in his pos- 
session, but with some resemblance to it....... 

Now am I not a good correspondent? Since Feb- 
ruary 2/th have not met a congenial soul save Thomas, and 
he does not reach up to your elbow in sympathy with me. 
Surely I will never meet again three souls so kind to me as 
you three and never again one like yours until I meet myself. 
Good night. 

March 20th. Good morning. No further news from 
Olcott or the rest. Give my love to the other two sides of the 
triangle. [ will consign this as it is to the mails and write 
you again Saturday. And I ever remain, 





Your Brother, 
WILL. 


Yesterday | spent a few hours in Hyde Park walking 
along Rotten Row, and looking at the blood roll by. It was 
very common in appearance. ‘The best people are away, they 
say, but I saw enough to show what the average of beauty is 
here. 

The Albert Memorial is here with those groups at the 
corner that have been so much photographed and distributed 
over America. It is very homely on the whole: too much gilt 
and colors. Prince Albert is seated colossal in size, all gold 
from head to foot in a gold chair inside of a little temple. 
However, as a memorial it is a magnificent thing. The next 
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thing for her Imper. Majesty to do now is to put up a mem- 
orial to John Brown. 

Telegraphed Olcott to Nice yesterday and just got reply. 
It is now 11 a.m. He says to meet him in Paris on the 27th 
and that a letter follows the telegram. Well, this is some 
encouragement for a weary pilgrim, especially as said pilgrim 
is getting blue....... You can easily see how blue I was 
getting with the surroundings here...... 

Oh, how I wish I was out of this. London is horrid. 
Too much beef and beer. I walk about in a mental cloak, 
and do not care either to see or hear. 


There is no more for me in London so my next epistle 
will be from Paris. 


In the April issue of The Word will be published some extracts of letters, 
written by Mr. Judge while in Paris, and accompanying these one of the best 
and most characteristic photographs ever taken of him. 





MENTAL STATES 
C.H. A. B. 


HETHER you take Wrath in the subjective sense 
of anger, or as the objective result of sin and 


misery, it drives man into a dull, obstuse, gloomy 

condition of inward being, very much like that 
which characterizes the first, the dark ternany of the Nature- 
forms of Jacob Boehme. The characteristics of this state are 
fundamentally the same as those of sickness. Sickness falls 
upon us as a dull and gloomy condition of mind, and, if not 
broken at once, it breaks forth in the body in violent pains, 
transposing the action of the wheel of life, for this false in- 
fluence nourishes itself upon the Archons, or life-principle. 
The Archons is an alchemistical term, used by Van Helmont 
and Paracelsus, to express the Jiva, the vis viva, or principle 
of vitality. So long as our mental state, or the Self in its re- 
lation to the Universal Self, is true and harmonious, so long 
we are in health and draw our strength from the Archons. But 
if we act irrationally and fall out of harmony with the Uni- 
versal Self (or commit asin) then the wheel of life turns fever- 


ishly and is subject to a “fiery” oscillation—and we are, what 
we Call sick. 














A MASTER AND HIS PUPILS. 


By ONE OF THEM. 


(Continued from page 295.) 


“The seal of the mysteries locks the lips of the real pupil even against the 
chances of personal weakness or indiscretion.’’—The Master. 


HE woman was alone again, her dejected air be- 
traying the regret she felt at losing her companion. 


Suddenly she rallied from the depression, and turn- 

ing round, wakened the dog. He moved with 
dificulty, as one recovering from a mesmeric stupor, 
and then walked contentedly ahead of her through 
the shrubbery. Scarce heeding where she was go- 
ing, she would have wandered into inaccessible places 
but for the animal, who with instinct more unerring fol- 
lowed the line of bent twigs and broken weeds, and guided 
both aright. | 

Suddenly she halted, seeing before her in mid-air a fairy- 
like scroll on which were traced these words: “If the atti- 
tude of the hour is maintained throughout the effort, your 
apprenticeship ends in victory.” ‘The words blazed in golden 
brightness for a moment and then faded out. 

“O Rath, dear Brother!” she cried, “you give me a great 
promise;” and then sinking her voice to a whisper, she added, 
after the manner of her childhood’s teaching, “God in 
Heaven bless you!” Hastily she went forward now, upborne 
by the excitement she was experiencing. 

She realized that she must control herself, but the events 
of the morning had affected her powerfully, and she was at 
war with the necessity of going again among ordinary people, 
whose conversation she had to confront. Seating herself, 
she called the dog, and when he had stretched himself beside 
her she forced her mind to dwell upon this animal and all 
animals, and by persevering in this train of thought she was 
led to recall all the individual dogs and other dumb creatures 
she had loved in her life, and to summon from the shadows 
of the years the pets she had cared for and by whom she had 
been taught lessons of love when a child. After her com- 
posure had returned she resumed her walk, and soon was 
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near the wali and calling to Antoine. But no answer came, 
and climbing as best she could, with the aid of the sturdy 
saplings, she mounted gradually the high ascent, and saw 
at some distance away the escort which she had left a few 
hours before. 

The drowsy lads bestirred themselves, and soon she and 
they were travelling back over the road they had followed 
in the early morning. Antoine could not repress the curiosity 
he felt regarding her trip, and timidly inquired if she went 
to the monastery. 

“No,” she replied; “but near enough to satisfy me.” 

‘It is a haunted place, miss,” the peasant boy said, anxious 
to make himself agreeable in view of the silence of his rather 
crestfallen friend. 

“No matter, Pierre; | am back again alive and well, 
though very weary.” 

The lad eyed her suspiciously, and then gave his attention 
to his patient donkeys. His whip he was not permitted to use, 
and he had to supply that deficiency with continual reproofs 
to them. At the gate of the inn the good woman watched 
the approach of the party, and was solicitous to have her 
guest partake at once of food; but the latter declined all but 
a glass of milk and a roll of bread, and taking these to her 
room, she locked the door, and soon was sleeping off the 
fatigues of the day. When the innkeeper and his wife sat 
in the twilight talking of her and regretting that she had 
not joined them at the evening meal, her enfranchised soul 
was miles away from the prostrate form—in the presence of 
the Teacher and his pupils, the faithful Hindu beside her, 
and she in her superior state scarcely conscious of her per- 
sonality or its limitations. 


* ae * * * * + ad 


A pupil had asked her on entering the hall where they 
were seated how she made the separation between the body 
and soul, and she was describing to him the law governing 
these two conditions of existence, and of the means which 
might be used when the plane of activity was desired to be 
reversed. 

“But how did you obtain the knowledge, and how do you 
apply ite” 

“T found it,” she answered, “in the strong box in which 
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occult wisdom is stored, and I opened the box with the only 
means that exist for the purpose—intuition.” 

The Master approved the guarded reply, and willed her 
to gather her strength for a task he wished her to perform. 
She instantly with a sign showed that she comprehended the 
thought transferred to her mind, and mentally thanked him 
for permitting her to do his will. 

‘ihe pupils watched her quiet form, luminous at times 
{10m the aura about it, and one of them remarked upon the 
unusual power she was displaying. She was floating above 
the floor, though apparently standing upon it, and her figure 
was strikingly interesting, veiled in a gray material that 
seemed as light in texture as the breeze which blew gently 
through the wide-open windows. 

‘Rath, look at the atmosphere about me; is it not strangely 
light?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “your spiritual supremacy is very ap- 
parent now. Do you any longer fear the wayfarers you may 
meet in your astral journeys?”’ 

“T have no sense of fear of anything, and I feel as if I could 
easily fly. See, | have new strength!” 

Rising upward, the small body floated without apparent 
effort over the heads of the pupils, and then higher and 
higher still, until she was scarcely visible in the large hall, 
whose vastness was lighted only by the moon’s rays. The 
pupils followed every movement with breathless attention, 
and even the Master’s presence was forgotten for the moment. 

When he willed that she should descend, she came swiftly 
through the air to the Hindu’s side, where, facing the 
Teacher, she waited his command. Looking at her intently, 
he willed that she should go to London, and carry a message 
to the Brothers gathered in a house, whose locality he indi- 
cated. He gave her minute instructions as to the manner 
of her approach, saying that he would not send a message 
announcing her, but would leave it to her to make the visit 
in her own way. 

A grateful glance at him and a look into the Hindu’s face 
as she rested her hand on his for an instant, and then she was 
gone. The Hindu lay down upon the floor, stretching him- 
self at full length, and with closed eyes and rigid muscles 
remained there until the return of the Psychic. The Teacher 
continued his instruction, which had been interrupted by the 
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entrance of the astral form, and was explaining the kind of 
knowledge required to be obtained by those who were striv- 
ing to learn occult secrets. A comprehension of the nature 
of the universe and of the object of man’s existence on the 
earth was his explanation, and he was followed with close 
attention as he talked of the relation of action and knowledge 
and the three qualities of satva, raja, and tama existing in 
every mind according to the circumstances under which a 
man has lived his life. 

He was expounding the different kinds of action in which 
a man may engage, and had pointed out the beneficial results 
arising from a performance of disinterested self-duty, when 
the Hindu lifted himself from his reclining position. 

“Behold an example of unselfish devotion to a fellow- 
being,” said he, pointing to him. Then the Master himself 
Sat as one in deep reverie, until the form of the Psychic 
appeared again in their midst, bereft of much of the vitality 
and power which had been hers. The faithful disciple rose 
to his feet, and approached her side, making no sign of out- 
ward service, but evidently helping her to recover herself. 
She breathed long, soft breaths, and when she had inhaled air 
many times, she extended her hand to the Hindu’s, and rested 
it on his, smiled her gratitude to him. 

Then making a low obeisance to the Master, she carried 
on an unspoken conversation with him, the purport of which 
none of the pupils understood. The Hindu was unfathom- 
able, and what he knew none could rightly surmise. 

Obeying the Teacher’s wish, she turned to the pupils and 
said: 

“Rath aided me on my journey, and helped me to reach 
the locality in safety. Master made me see the members of 
the Brotherhood in session to-night in London; there were 
many gathered in the room, and to the head of the Order 
I made myself known. The others were told of my presence 
and saw me, and they expressed full gratitude to the Master, 
and sent greetings to the Circle.” 

“Did you take part in conversation with any one of the 
group?’ one of the pupils inquired. 

“To no one did I speak but to the Teacher. He was in- 
structing those about him as to means of developing psychic 
power, and when there seemed a suitable opportunity I stood 
in their midst, and gave him the note Master wished me to 
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take to him. He recognized me instantly, and all the group 
rose up as I stood with them. They were kind, but I had 
almost no strength remaining, and when on my way back, 
after Rath had dropped the signal, thinking I was near 
enough to come safely, I should have been delayed by weari- 
ness but for Master. He saw me fluttering for breath, and 
quickly sent me strength.” 

“Did the group manifest surprise at seeing you among 
theme” a persistent pupil queried. 

“Not more than [ did in noting the people. I saw they 
were about concluding that the work to be done for the West 
must be undertaken outside of the great city they were in.” 

“And did your coming convince them that one place is as 

© ae ? 
good as another for a Psychic’s work? 

“No; and neither is it; without Master and Rath I could 
not live a moment in transitions of this kind. Cities are de- 
structive enemies for Psychics to encounter, if they are to be 
in the two worlds alternately, as I have been to-night.” 

* * * * * * * 

The Master and his two disciples were left alone together, 
the latter having been taxed sufficiently for the time. Into 
the inner sanctuary they now entered to contemplate the 
universe as Psychics, and men and women of the world-plane 
cannot penetrate the veil which separates it from them. 
They rarely discover that there is such an addition to the 
planet they inhabit. Their real lives are lived only in 
dreams; in their waking life they forget the other half of 
existence. If but for one instant man could remember his 
sleep, he would not treat dreams as phantasies of the brain. 
* * * * * * * * 


The wonderful transition from waking to sleeping goes 
on as night comes upon the world with ever-recurring regu- 
larity. The souls of men refranchise themselves from the 
body, and then return to their bondage, helpless to reveal 
themselves. 

And the MYSTERY lies just across the threshold of sleep, 
and is but a step in advance of it, yet it remains an undis- 
covered country. 

* * * * * * * * 

The pupil had now met her Teacher, and was sure of his 
identity on the physical plane, even as she was of his psychic 
nature and powers. She had, in so doing been enabled to 
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solve some perplexities of her past, and in the assuring com- 
fort gained from this new consideration of actions performed 
ignorantly, she realized how many pitfalls exist for the un- 
wary feet of psychics whose natures compel them to be en- 
grossed in material cares and duties. 

In the seclusion and peace of the place and time to which 
she had now come, the old sense of pain and humiliation 
for herself had passed away, and she was inexpressibly calm. 
It seemed to her that her real nature had been released sud- 
denly from a stifling bondage, and the inherent strength of 
it was vividly realized. 

In the interval which had elapsed after the events nar- 
rated, she had almost constantly dwelt in the interior self, 
and the Spirit, for the first time in her present incarnation, 
had opportunity to free itself from the prison in which her 
personality confined it, and be conscious of the two phases 
of existence at one and the same time. 

Now her body was extended on the floor of her safely- 
secured room, and her soul was absorbed in meditation. 

The thoughts of others, one of the most disturbing of all 
influences upon a student of occultism, were removed from 
her by the intervention of the Teacher and his disciple who 
were watching over her and protecting her from outside dis- 
turbances, while hastening the process of liberating her dor- 
mant higher powers. Lying thus prone upon the floor, 
hearing the sounds of nature concealed from the ear of flesh, 
she was conscious of a new sympathy in all forms of life. 
Like the beneficent angel the spirit of peace brooded over the 
troubled waters of the soul and lulled it to deep rest. The 
horizon which had seemed so narrow was now co-extensive 
with the universe; she was a part of creation, and no longer 
an isolated being liable to pain, and disease, and death, such 
as mankind creates for himself by his existence here. 

She was no more a mere creature in the sense of subjection 
to all these things; she was a creator, opening up new vistas 
of life, and revelling in fresh scenes. Her attitude toward 
her personality changed with the transformation going for- 
ward in her spiritualized being. She was humble in the ex- 
traordinary development that she was receiving, but with no 
taint of humiliation, which was a cloud habitual to her mind 
when thinking of her life and its contradictory phases. She 
suddenly remembered a sentence of the Master’s written to 
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another, to the effect that, “the step gained by surmounting 
grave faults is much more firm than the step gained by the 
practice of any virtue, for a person who goes on practicing 
virtue in his own way, without being familiar with any par- 
ticular evil, is at any moment liable to be beguiled by the 
alluring temptations of vice in some form, and once im- 
mersed, he would find it exceedingly difficult to extricate 
himself from its trammels if he ever thinks of doing so at all.” 

She who had been the embodiment of so many mistakes 
felt a sudden redemption from their miasmatic influence, and 
was in that hour no longer anchored to her past. She realized 
now—she was one with the Divine Spirit, without beginning 
and without end: a traveller and a pilgrim in this world, but 
heir to life in all its higher forms in all the other planets 
beyond this one. 

For her Teacher, toward whom she had hitherto felt the 
utmost reverence, and in the presence of whom she was ever 
mindful of her real unworthiness, she experienced a changed 
sensation. No longer dependent in feeling upon him, she 
felt a great nearness to him, and once or twice was swayed 
by a mighty impulse she could scarcely control to command 
the knowledge of her identity, and the reason for her psychic 
association with him; but she checked it, remembering his 
oft-repeated injunction, to use no violence of will—that 
would react upon herself in trying to explore hidden secrets. 
Had she persevered she could have fathomed the occult 
truth, but the revelation coming in that way would have given 
her confusion and some painful regrets. 

Her body was stiff from a long-retained position, and her 
neck seemed lifeless; she realized the wrong she was doing 
herself, and gradually turned toward the open window 
through which the sunshine was streaming. Glancing up 
as she did so, she saw on the quaint wall paper above it some 
words from the Master. They read: 

“Face to face with the mystery of the ages—Thyself. 
Knowledge gained in this study is wisdom.” 

The greatness of the peace that flooded her seemed to in- 
crease as she watched these words, and the air was won- 
drously light and invigorating. She thought of Rath, wish- 
ing that he might come to her as she rested like a child in the 
atmosphere that enveloped her. He was in her presence 
almost as soon as her thought had gone out from her, and 
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was saying, “Continue for as long a time as is permitted you 
in the currents of the beautiful Akasa, which the blessed 
Teacher has revealed to you, and may you have strength to 
retain enough of its power to protect you in this life, even 
though you should wander away from the presence of the 
Eternal Spirit, or lacerate the sensitive soul which until 
now has suffered most from self-inflicted wounds.” 

The pupil rose and stood near the Hindu, whose shadow- 
self leaned against the frame of the window. 

“Hours ago, Rath, years ago it seems to me now, I lay 
down to try to meditate upon my fitness for the work I so 
ardently long to attempt, and before I knew it I had passed 
into a condition unusual to me. I was not out of the body, 
nor yet in it, but I seemed a part of it. Most strange har- 
monies I heard from without, and my interior self seemed 
illumined as never before. Do you think Master’s thought 
was with me?” 

“Blessed be his pure name,” reverently spoke the Hindu. 

“He alone could have given me the strength I felt, and 
helped me to the resolution taken never to grieve again, or 
be cast down. It seemed to me that for the first time I am, 
fully conscious that I am in the Path, and forever linked with 
those who are pressing forward along its narrow way. At 
last that which is lost is found, and the change that men call 
death has passed over me in a sense, and left me in full pos- 
session of myself. I have not lost my body, but I have gained 
my soul, and that is a phase of resurrection which death 
brings us, is it not?” 

“You have mastered one more lesson in occultism at least,” 
he answered; “‘you have realized the irrevocable law that 
once having entered the Path you can neither go back nor 
stop, and the abyss which opens behind every step taken you 
have looked into without fear or trembling. I was watching 
you from the distance, and saw your impulse to hasten on 
to the full knowledge of the Holy of Holies hidden in your 
own being. The effort made, and the victory won, placed 
you dangerously near the Dweller on the Threshold, which 
you could not have overcome had not your higher sense tri- 
umphed in the supreme moment. You will not again be tempt- 
ed to try to discover without the Master’s consent the secret of 
your individual identity and occult relationships. It is well; 
great responsibility comes with it, Upasika, and the old 
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karma should be exhausted before you demand to know this. 
Find the Divine Self, but leave the secret of reincarnations 
to be divulged at the right time and in the Master’s own 
way.” 

The disciple’s eyes rested upon the bowed head of the 
neophyte, and he softly continued: 

‘“Upasika, your senses are bathed in the spiritual magnet- 
ism thrown upon you by the Master. 1 would like you to 
look into your soul, and tell me the strongest desire there.” 

The pupil looked up quickly into his face, and with quiv- 
ering voice, replied: 

“A moment since a shadow crossed my soul, cast by the 
regret that not all who strive for the Path attain it in the 
hour of their seeking, and I felt a tender yearning to help 
every part of humanity in its blind struggle for truth. That 
was all, Rath.” 

“And that is CHARITY, Sister, the greatest of all the virtues. 
{ would that I could assure you of your full privilege to do 
this, but I see the road before you, and must warn you of the 
pitfalls that will be about your feet, when you go to the 
Master’s work among men. When the golden chalice was 
held to your lips but now, you did drink eagerly, and your 
desire to serve your fellow-beings permeated your being as 
you accepted the gift. 

“But what will you do, Upastka, when you offer it to your 
brother-man in the spirit in which you received it, and he 
dashes it to the grounder” 

The woman looked at him curiously, and the radiant light 
that had been on her face faded away as he continued: 

“The world is not ready for any great truth, and occult 
power, such as you are familiar with, is strange to the race 
which has not yet started toward the development which 
will compel it to unlearn its materialism. How many of 
your countrymen, think you, are ready to grasp the truth, 
and arm themselves to strive for its possession? Your path- 
way will be beset with danger, Upasika.” 

“Then why, Rath, must I attempt that which I may fail 
in performing? Rather let me never utter another word or 
send another thought to a human being, than to mislead even 
the least of my fellow-creatures.” 

“You are not conscious of your past, or you would know 
that you are one of those who must tell the world of the dawn 
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of the new reign of mysticism; the occult secrets must be 
unlocked to some, and, as you have been taught, so must you 
teach.” 

‘Give me counsel, Rath.” 

‘Be it so, Sister. You are yet under the spell of your per- 
sonality, and its power is overwhelming at times. An illum- 
ined mind is yours, but with that frail body can you go on 
in your self-imposed task of exhausting the old karma 
brought over with you from your former lives, and be thrown 
in contact with the materialistic tendencies of the age? Can 
you keep the great command—to do, to dare, and to be si- 
lent?” 

“Your nature gives you marked advantages; you have won 
merit by actions, and are sustained by those with you in the 
Path, but there will come confusion through the broken vow 
—io keep silent—while doing and daring.” 

The woman turned toward the window, and pointing to 
the monastery, said: 

‘“T will look unto the mountains from whence cometh my 
help.” Then tracing mystic letters in the air, she gazed 
dreamily away in the distance while awaiting a reply. Soon 
a soft, low sound, like that of a lute-note, passed by on the air, 
and later the pupil, turning to the disciple, exclaimed: 

“Master says, “True Knowledge is the only lamp that can 

give light along the Path.’ ” 
The Hindu smiled sadly upon the uplifted face, as he said: 
“Upasika, you need true knowledge. Do you realize that 
not a pupil in all the numbers that are at the feet of the Mas- 
ter ever striving to learn, would think of sending out to him 
as you do for answer to the questionings which arise in their 
minds?” 

“Have I wronged him, Rath; oh, I would not do that even 
to gain Nirvana!” 

“No; given him needless trouble, but not harmed either 
him or "yourself ; but think, U pasika, how came you by such 
a right and such power? I bid you dwell upon this thought 
in the hour of meditation.” 

“T will, Brother; but tell me now what true knowledge is? 
I must understand the Master’s meaning.” 

“It is this,” replied the Hindu. “True perception is true 
knowledge, and this may be defined as a capacity of the soul; 
the sight of that higher intelligence whose vision never errs. 
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‘But the higher intelligence can never be exercised, except 
in seasons of great physical calm. It is only when all physical 
and mental disturbance is quietest; when there is perfect re- 
pose of mind; it is only then that the individuality becomes 
a vehicle for the manifestation of the WorD. The Hindu 
allegory has it that Krishna is born in the dead of the night. 
Krishna represents to you, an occultist, the same principle as 
Christ—that is, the seventh principle, which is the same as 
the Atma of the Vedantins; the Logos of the Christians; in 
short, the Divine Spirit; the manifested Son of the unmant- 
fested Father.” 

“Do you follow me?” 

“Yes, Brother.” 

“In the Bible of the Christians is taught ‘Redemption 
through Christ.’ This means the seeking of the right Indi- 
vidual relationship with that of the Universal Spirit. The 
occult teaching varies little from this teaching.” 

‘“Man’s higher nature is indivisible, or, rather, the Divine 
Principle is. The Human Soul is universal, and hence he 
who would live and enjoy eternal life must live in and 
through that Human Soul—the Divine dima. Therefore 
it is that sense of personal isolation brings on death and anni- 
hilation, while genuine, unselfish philanthropy puts the indi- 
vidual en rapport with the Divine Spirit, and thus gives him 
eternal life. That Divine Spirit being all-pervading, those 
that put themselves en rapport with it, necessarily put them- 
selves en rapport with all the entities en rapport with it.” 

“Ts it possible, then, Rath, for us to escape death by be- 
coming en rapport with the Logos?” 

“Death in the sense of unconsciousness, pain, dread, yes. 
It is but one of many changes which the Self makes in its 
passage through matter. If, and it is a possibility that you 
can establish relations with those who have succeeded in ex- 
tricating themselves from their lower, animal nature, and 
have evolved their higher Manas (the fifth principle of the 
occultist), thereby making it permanent in its strong union 
with the Buddhi and the dtma—in other words, with their 
sixth and seventh principles—then death, as you understand 
it, may be spread over a long period of time, and be passed 
without defeat; in other words, it may be experienced with- 
out loss of consciousness. A strong desire to live will give 
you the chief element of longevity. But this desire must be 
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based upon unselfishness. The strong Will is developed by 
no other means. This must be cultivated to the point where 
it will overcome the inherited tendencies of the body to re- 
peat physiological processes of its ancestors. When you have 
eliminated from your body all propensities to sin, destroyed 
one animal propensity after another, all cravings of the flesh 
and abandoned fear, uncharitableness, hatred, and ambition, 
then will death be as completely in your power as you are 
now in its. Existence is no longer an inexplicable mystery to 
you, you have higher conceptions of life than is common to 
the race, and it remains for you to escape from Kama Loka 
to become a disciple of those who act through the higher 
principles in man.” 

‘These are the Mahatmas, Brother?” 

“What is a Mahatma?r” he asked. 

“T have no other definition than ‘a God-like soul,” she 
said. 

“Tt is by means of the sixth and seventh principles that a 
Mahatma must be known, therefore your definition is a good 
one. But is it his physical body that we call a Mahatmar 
No; for it must perish sooner or later. A Mahatma lives in 
his higher individuality; and, remember this, Upasika, to 
know the Mahatma in the true sense of the term, he must be 
known through that instrumentality in which he is centred. 
The body is a mere fulcrum of the lever through which phys- 
ical results have to be produced; but for him it is like a house 
he inhabits so long as it serves his purpose.” 

The disciple seemed lost in reverie, and the pupil dared 
not speak, but she thought that to comprehend fully even 
his definition of a Mahatma she must realize true knowledge 
so as to distinguish it from the false. 

“T will try to explain to you,” he said, as though she had 
asked the question aloud. 

“Tt is a well-recognized truth that knowledge increases in 
proportion to its use—that is, the more we teach, the more 
we learn. In the same manner, the more an organ is exer- 
cised, the greater is its functional activity increased, pro- 
vided, of course, that too much stress is not laid all at once. 
So also is the wz// strengthened the more it is exercised; and 
the more one meets with temptations—which there must be if 
life is lived with companions—the greater opportunities has 
the student of exercising and strengthening his Will. Of 
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course, in this process—though this is looking far ahead— 
there does come a time when the constitution of the person 
is so far changed as to incapacitate him from work on a phys- 
ical plane, and he must then work upon it through higher 
planes, into which he must retire. But till that time arrives 
he must be with humanity, and unselfishly work for its real 
progress and advancement, which alone can bring true hap- 
piness.”’ 

“Do you comprehend that spiritual faculties demand in- 
struction and regulation even more than our mental gifts? If 
you do, then realize how great a blessing you have obtained 
in your union with the occult students; they are the spiritual 
truth-seekers the world over, and among them your karma 
has placed you. On the difficult Path you have undertaken to 
travel, you will receive in the coming years no more help 
and encouragement than you deserve in your personal ear- 
nestness of purpose and strength of will. The impelling 
force must be in you, and temperamental impediments will 
make yours a severe fight.” 

“And the issues of life and death are in my own hands, 
Brother?” 

He gave a sign of assent, and then said, “It is wholly a 
matter of determined sustained perseverance in the right di- 
rection.” 

“The battle is half won to him who has the natural in- 
clination for the life of a disciple, is it not?” 

“The path of a disciple, Sister, is a passage-way strewn 
with reminders of battles with one’s self. Self is the powerful 
enemy that he encounters at every step, and the conflict is 
never won until purification is attained.” 

“Ts it not true, Rath, that the impulse to seek after this path 
—to love the occult knowledge—is governed by the past in- 
carnation?” 

“Clearly, there can be no interference with an individual’s 
growth; the law of karma is the vigorous application of caus- 
ation to personal conduct; and whatever your personality 
now, it is of your own make; no one has added to or taken 
away from your nature except yourself. You reap as you 
have sown; no other than your own hands smite you.” 

“Oh, Rath, if I were but an Initiate, and beyond the dan- 
gers of the world in which I am still a part!” 

“Could you but read the sealed book of your many lives 
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you would not make the mistake of expressing such a wish. 
When you reach the plane of perpetual repose, and have 
come to a full knowledge of self, you will lose the limitations 
that now fetter you. Back to you will come the memory, 
never destroyed, though lost through repeated incarnations, 
of a higher life you have led on this earth, and of a greater 
being in which your real self was once enthroned.” 

‘“T have lived many lives; I must have had knowledge of 
each life, and, Rath, I now vow to enter upon the work of 
redeeming the memory lost in the changes of life and death.” 

“Such is the Master’s will, Upasika, and now that you 
know in part, seek to open the doors of memory, closed by 
repeated sensations of birth, life, and death, and when that 
is done you will be enabled to renew your work where you 
left it off.”’ 

“Then, Rath—” 

But the faithful helper was gone, and the unfinished sen- 
tence died on the lips of the speaker. A sense of weariness 
oppressed her ,and, wrapping her body in a light covering, 
she lay down to rest and was soon in deep slumber. 


(To be continued) 





THE DIFFERENCE 

By OLIVER Opp-DYKE. 
He knows his food, he sees the bird a-wing, 
He feels the winter’s cold, the summer’s heat, 
He’s sympathetic when I face defeat, 
And happy when he sees me triumphing; 
Perhaps the landscape’s noble view may bring 
A thrill of joy than life itself more sweet, 
Altho’ this dog of mine must lack complete 
Appreciation of the fuller thing. 
But naught can ever make him understand 
The bloom of violet, the scent of rose, 
The vastness of the heavens to be scanned, 
The flood of life which higher and lower flows! 
Nor can the outlook from our loftiest plane 
Discern the height, the soul may last attain. 
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THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
XIV. 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 


WHAT IS “SACRED” HISTORY. 


tory is a revelation of mysteries unknown to nature. 

Mind has a history and we consider it of eternal 

value and call it a “sacred” history when we speak 
of it, in contradistinction to the records and chronology of 
that which we call “profane” history. I will bring out in 
detail the distinction between the two. 

The subject is not merely academic and distant. It is very 
near and practical. It is a subject directly interesting to 
everybody who lives a life of progress and regeneration. ‘To 
everyone of us the problem comes sooner or later; do we live 
a “sacred” or a “profane” life, or one above either? This 
form of the question is another way of the old problem: do we 
or do we not live spiritually? But in its new form it gives 
fresh points of view and grows in volume. What is history? 

I speak of history in the sense in which the word history 
was used originally and by the early Greeks, as an inquiry, 
a learning by inquiry, hence that knowledge we obtain by 
going to the sources; the information gotten by delving down 
to the roots of facts and at the same time examining these by 
mind. History in that sense is everybody’s duty who pre- 
tends to knowledge about facts, be they mental or moral, in 
the actual world or in the spiritual. You can immediately see 
how important such history is. 

As regards Jesus, we have no history in the sense of such 
an inquiry. We can not examine any witnesses. The records 
that exist are dogmas and not inquiries. But we may apply 
psychological tests to the traditions that have come down to us 
and in that way study them and determine for or against 
their validity. In the field of mind lies the whole Jesu prob- 
lem. And it is far safer there than in musty library docu- 
ments. —The human mind is the same throughout all ages, no 


M AN has a history but nature has none. Human his- 
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matter how it may vary in forms of expression. If we ex- 
amine the Jesu problems in mind, we may do with the ancient 
records as palzontologists do with petrified plant or animal re- 
mains. They can determine which parts go together and how 
they connect, and, they can supply the missing parts. They 
can do that because the remains show the systematic plan of 
the dead organism. In the same way mind shows the system- 
atic plan of the Jesu story and we can, therefore, place the 
disjointed members in their right place and supply the miss- 
ing parts. We can also throw out additions and accretions 
which do not belong to the original. 

If we can ascend to the headwaters of his life and there find 
the streams to be the same clear water which nourishes our 
spiritual existence, we can then in confidence study his life 
and teachings, because we then have proof that they are uni- 
versally human and that both he and we are individual ex- 
pressions of a common fact. Such an inquiry is psychological 
and can give us facts as valuable as any actually recorded and 
as solid as any fact proved by natural phenomena and scien- 
tific processes. That method therefore is the only safe one to 
follow. On such a basis we can write history, both our own 
and that of Jesus. Such a history is truly “sacred history,” 
such as that phrase ought to be understood. It ought to mean 
a history of a consecrated life and the transfiguration of such 
a life. 

History later came to mean the record of inquiries. It 
means now the narrative or chronology of events, acts, which 
some one has inquired into and undertaken to tell. The value 
of such records depends entirely upon the love of truth of 
the narrator, but also, and even more so, upon his or her psy- 
chological status. Some of you remember when Hippolyte 
Taine created a sensation by examining Livy’s Roman His- 
tory by that method, and showed how incredible it was. Late- 
ly the Italian historian, Ferrario, entered the same field and 
with the same method and showed why Rome fell. If the 
narrator is idealistic or phantastic of disposition his or her nar- 
rative will undoubtedly be colored in that way. They can 
not deny their nature. If the recorder is religious, the nar- 
rative will reverberate with religious or pious notes. If the 
narrator is a dry, barren and withered soul, his tale will be so 
likewise. And so forth. Hence, historical narratives are of 
the most varied characters. Historical records as they are 
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found in libraries are all of that character, and so are the tales 
travellers or our gossiping neighbors tell. They are seldom 
true. 

For the present, I shall consider only two groups of his- 
corians and history. In the one I will include those records 
which are colored by the scribe’s desire to write to the honor 
of his god, to the glorification of what he calls revelations 
and in order to vindicate a divine providence. History, be its 
inquiries or records of inquiries, written with such motives is 
called “sacred” history. All other histories or inquiries are 
grouped together and called “profane” history. The word 
“profane” here does not imply blasphemy or anything sacri- 
ligious or unholy or vulgar. It simply means secular or unin- 
spired. I have retained the word because it has gained cur- 
rency in the sense [ use it. In connection with the subject of: 
my essays I shall, of course, speak more of “sacred” history 
than of the other. 

As we have only one source whence to read a historic rec- 
ord of Jesu life, and that is the Sacred Scriptures, it will be 
interesting to analyze how “sacred” scriptures arise, and what 
“profane” scriptures may be; in other words, what is “sacred” 
history and what is “profane history? 

I will start my explanation by an historic example, the story 
of Jeanne d’Arc as presented by Voltaire and Schiller. 

Voltaire can only see the ridiculous in her, the extrav- 
agant and comic in this, that a young girl from the provinces 
thinks herself called to save her country and comes to court in 
arms and does what generals have been unable to do. He 
begins with these words, 


O Domremi, tes pauvres environs, 

N’ont ni muscats, ni péches, ni citrons, 

Ni mine d’or, ni bon vin, qui nous damne, 
Mais c’est a toi, que la France doit Jeanne. 


O Domremy, thy poor country 

Has neither muscatel, nor peach, nor lemons, 
Nor mines of gold, nor good wine to damn us, 
But it is to thee, that France owes Jeanne. 


Not a flattering comparison. He makes her a servant in an 
inn, “able to ride unharnessed horses and do such things 
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which young girls ordinarily do not do.” He said she was 
2/7 years of age, but was passed for being 18. He leaves it 
uncertain whether she thereby pleased her surroundings or 
whether her surroundings wilfully entered into the fraud. He 
pictures her as a strong-limbed and adroit girl, quick to carry 
heavy loads, pour out the wine and ride horses and at the 
Same time entertain the guests with coarse jokes, yet never 
allowing them freedom with her person. The poem is 
throughout material and vulgar and he claims to draw his 
picture from reality and estimates her as a most ordinary 
person, into whose biography and appearance nothing ex- 
traordinary had come or could come. Voltaire’s poem is a 
specimen of one kind of “profane” history writing. 

Now, I will give you Schiller’s picture of the same girl 
and her mission. Schiller can only see the transcendent 
beauty in her, and lifts her out of all the ordinary. He lets 
her address the Virgin in these words (2d Act, 8 sc). 


Virgin, thou workest mightily in me! 
My feeble arm thou dost endue with strength! 


She is not imploring the Virgin for help, nay, she ascribes 
her prowess and energy to her. She considers herself a chosen 
tool and filled by the Virgin’s superior qualities. Shortly be- 
fore (2,7) she had said to Montgomery, 


Name me not a woman! Speak not of my sex! 
Like the bodiless spirits, who know naught 
Of earth’s humanities, I am no sex; 

Beneath this vest of steel, there beats no heart. 


There is something magic about her and Montgomery rec- 
ognizes it, when he draws the sword to send 


“Thee, sorceress to the depths of hell.” 


He rushes upon her, but falls dead after a short conflict with 
her. 


When Jeanne is unfaithful to her calling, and wants to 
shield Lionel because of earthly love for him, she loses faith 
in herself and wishes herself back to her country home. She 
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is betrayed and accused of being a witch; she escapes, but is 
captured by the English and her lover. 

From her prison she witnesses the fight of the French, 
and calls upon the Almighty, and bursts her chains to rush 
to the help of her countrymen, and finally falls in the battle; 
but not before she has secured the victory to her countrymen 
and saved the King. After thus having fulfilled her mission, 
she exclaims upon seeing the Virgin: 


See you the rainbow yonder in the air? 

Its golden portals heaven doth wide unfold, 
Amid the angel choir she radiant stands, 
The eternal son she claspeth to her breast, 
Her arms she stretcheth forth to me in love. 


While saying this “light clouds” bore her up and thus ended 
the sacred drama of the “Maid of Orleans,” who called her- 
self a “snow-white dove,’ who “with the eagle’s boldness” 
should “tear the birds of prey” that rend her fatherland, and 
who declared that she was commanded “to go forth” by him 
whose glory hid Mount Horeb and who descended to Moses 
in the bush of flame. 

The contrast to Voltaire is clear enough. Schiller’s 
method is that of “sacred” history writing. Schiller’s heroine 
is not of the everyday actuality. She enjoys the company of 
angels, can see the immortal with mortal eyes and pass out 
through prison walls after first having burst the heavy prison 
chains. She uses the sword and the banner as if they were 
heavenly paraphenalia. Clearly, Jeanne d’Arc of Schiller 
is no woman of flesh and blood. She is an overdrawn pictute 
just as much as that of Voltaire. 

Voltaire meant to describe reality, but sank to vulgarity. 
Schiller meant to paint the ideal, but overdid it. Both authors 
were extremists, but they, too, are good illustrations upon the 
aim of the two different methods of writing history. 

Applying these two methods to the Bible and to the story 
of Jesus, it is easy to see that Schiller’s method is that of the 
writers of the New Testament. We call their story a “sacred” 
record because they have aimed at picturing the power of 
spirit over matter, and they finished by painting a god in an 
earthly garb, a person not known to actuality. The god of 
the gospels is not an individual struggling for freedom; the 
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victory is certain from the very beginning of the story. Jesu 
divinity is his deus ex machina, and that makes the records 
“sacred” history. 

Cleanthes’ celebrated hymns to Jove is another good illus- 
tration upon the spirit of “sacred” history. The hymn opens 
with an address to Jove as the vitalizing and intelligent prin- 
ciple directing nature: 


Most glorious of the immortal powers above! 

O thou of many names! Mysterious Jove! 

For everymore almighty! Nature’s source! 
Thou governest all things in their order’d course! 


Then the hymn goes on with the refrain, “not far from any 
of us’: 


All hail to thee! since, innocent of blame, 
E’en mortal creatures may address thy name; 


And then he says, like Paul, so much later, “in Thee we live 
and have our being.” His words are: 


For all that breathe, and creep the lowly earth, 
Echo thy being with reflected birth— 

Thee will I sing, thy strength for aye resound: 
The universe, that rolls this globe around, 
Moves wheresoe’r thy plastic influence guides, 
And, ductile, owns the god whose arm presides. 
The lightnings are thy ministers of ire; 

The double-forked and ever-living fire; 

In thy unconquerable hands they glow, 

And at the flash all nature quakes below. 
Thus, thunder-armed, thou dost creation draw 
To one immense, inevitable law. 


All this certainly defines, as Diogenes Laertius said, (Lives of 
Philo. VII. 72) “God is a living being, immortal, rational, 
perfect and intellectual,” and, moreover, is the living soul of 
the cosmos. The poem is philosophy of nature written in the 
form of “sacred” history. Cleanthes continues and now in a 
moral tone: 
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Thus, Thunder-armed, thou dost creation draw 
To one immense, inevitable law: 

And, with the various mass of breathing souls, 
Thy. power is mingled, and thy spirit rolls. 
Dread genius of creation! all things bow 

To Thee: the universal monarch thou! 

Nor aught is done without thy wise control 
On earth, or sea, or round the ethereal pole, 
Save w hen the wicked, in their frenzy blind, 
Act o’er the follies of a senseless mind, 

Thou curb’st th’ excess; confusion, to thy sight 
Moves regular; th’ unlovely scene is bright. 


How close these last stanzas come to what we nowadays 
call “sacred” history! ‘They express the idea of the divine 
presence guiding all things and seeing light even in frenzy and 
making confusion turn to loveliness. And in the same strain 
come these verses: 


Thy hand, educing good from evil, brings 
To one apt harmony the strife of things. 


The following lines describe the evil doings of fools and their 
like. I leave them out. But I copy Cleanthes’ plea for help 
for these “souls centred in sin.” 


But, oh, great Jove! 

Save from their dreadful error lost mankind! 
Father! disperse these shadows of the mind! 
Give them thy pure and righteous law to know; 
Wherewith thy justice governs all below. 


The hymn ends with praise and honor for Jove. In this hymn 
everything is made god; it is indeed “sacred” history with a 
vengeance. 

That method of history writing which I have called 
“sacred” and which is peculiarly religious, either pagan or 
Christian, has been applied to the history of mankind at large 
in this way, that the history of mankind has been seen to aim 
at a religious or “sacred” end only, everything being colored 
in that way. As an example among many I will mention 
Bunsen’s work called “God in History.” 

On the other hand, that method of history writing which 
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I have called “profane” does the very opposite. It ignores 
totally religion and any and all divine influences. It writes 
history sometimes as a mere naturalistic affair; sometimes as 
if history had no connecting thread; and, sometimes as if it 
were merely mankind’s record of disconnected struggles for 
progress and freedom. As an extreme, I will mention Ed- 
mund Burke’s “History of Civilization.” 

Clearly, both methods are extremes and therefore wrong. 
They fail because they are academic and bookish. The writ- 
ers have not life. Life is the reality they miss. The laws of 
life are unknown to scribblers, whose historic studios open 
upon backyards. The call of the wild does not influence the 
ducks whose wings have been cut. There is One in Many as 
well as Many in One, but the wholeness of nature can not be 
mastered by the homunculus intellect. Wholeness is only 
understood by wholeness. Only from the highlands of spirit 
can history be truly written. Only there can the scribe get 
the vision forward into time as well as backward into space 
and a glimpse upward and downward into the eternal, into 
good and evil. 

We ought to reject both methods. Neither “sacred” nor 
“profane” history reveal the Inner Life as it really is; nor 
do they know truly what spirituality is. When history shall 
be written in the future after other plans and by other meth- 
ods, we may get history that is psychology of man and the 
mind of God, and both phrased in love terms. It will be 
strong enough to convey an idea of the eternal presence and 
it will sharpen our senses to feel the high agencies who are at 
work in what we then call our history. Every event told will 
convey a life idea and every judgment or criticism will be 
passed sub specie eternitatis. History thus written may then 
be called “sacred” history, but it will have no opposite. There 
will be no “profane” history. 

“Sacred” history, as I now will define it and give the 
phrase the new meaning, may also be called a history that 
ascends out of the earthly plane and into the other higher 
plane, whence it draws its judgments. It may also be defined 
as an attempt to show how the Divine descends into the earth 
forms, influencing these and using them for its own purposes. 
Both forms are represented in the Bible, besides the dogmatic 
history. Therefore when we read the Bible, we must not 
apply any other method in reading than that suggested by the 
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writer's purpose. That is only fair. We must endeavor to 
see and learn what he intends to tell us by means of external 
events, and not tear the events apart from his ideas and judge 
them by any other standard or principle or criticism. If we 
do not, we only fool ourselves, and lose much information of 
highest value. The Bible is full of psychology and all of it 
most precious. ‘The psychology lies imbedded in reports and 
dogmas of no value, like diamonds in rocks. Like these, it 
can not often be washed out, it must be drilled out. 

In all cases of reading “sacred” history, we must be 
careful to exclude space and time conditions and all natural 
law of causes and effect. “Sacred” history is not based upon 
such. It has its own center, spirit and method. It moves in 
the ever present now, and not by years; it is not located any- 
where, it is self-centered; it is not caused by events, and thus 
having a beginning; it is a flash of the eternal caught in a mo- 
ment of exaltation; it is not a sequel; it has neither beginning 
nor end. 

In these aspects, “sacred” history resembles poetry and 
transcendental philosophy and it reads like romance. And 
“sacred” history is really intuitive flashes and guesses, ideal 
pictures and inrushes of truths not attainable by logic or 
reasoning. A soul’s “sacred” history is its development ac- 
cording to the law of purity and single-heartedness. It is its 
manifestations of justice and goodness and its victories over 
all who like to see literary examples upon the Inner Life. 

Homer’s Iliad is “sacred” history when read in the spirit 
of Olympian theology, and the Aeneid shows also all the main 
traits of “sacred” history of the soul. It 1s easily seen by con- 
templating the god’s words in human affairs. The Iliad, the 
Odyssey and the Aeneid, ought to be read contemplatively by 
all who like to see literary examples upon the Inner Life. 
Dante’s Divina Comedia is another example. The story of 
Prometheus, that of Don Juan and of Faust are also literary 
pictures of various elements of the Inner Life. In all of these 
poems the divine can be seen and felt to be operative in human 
life; in all of them the great tide of life moves forward and 
bears human life along, and into the Mystic. 

“A verse may find him who a sermon flies.” 

Some years ago attempts were made to destroy “sacred 
history” as a fact and reduce it to mythology. It was declared 
that “sacred history” could not be a science because it rested 
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upon ideas that could not be demonstrated in facts. —TThe form 
the battle took on the subject of Jesus was that given to it by 
David Strausz in his life of Jesus. I shall show you the three 
main points of attack and how they were defended. The fights 
ended in no definite results. The defenders of “sacred” his- 
tory held their own, and “sacred” history is as much in evi- 
dence as ever. I beg you to note the three points with special 
care because you will meet them every time a serious discussion 
arises about the possibility of an incarnation in Jesus. I shall 
not decide for either side of the discussion, but give you the 
arguments without any bias. The point I argue for | have 
already mentioned as lying beyond the discussion and being 
determined by the Inner Life idea. The three points of attack 
were as follows: 

Profane history holds that idea and reality can only be 
reconciled in thought, in the abstract, but never in the actual 
world. It will maintain that the gospels have poetic beauty, 
but hold no historical reality. The actual world it says is a 
hard and resistant matter offering insurmountable obstacles 
to the spirit and is only a world of strife and suffering. 

But “sacred” history claims to know how to reconcile 
and see perfect reconciliation. It does it by declaring that all 
creation and life clearly point to a purpose and end for which 
they exist. It sees all phenomena in a sacramental light, as 
symbols of a unity, that comes to pass even if it once in a while 
takes time to accomplish. While “sacred” history does not 
deny that actuality is a world of strife and resistance of spirit, 
it nevertheless sees a plastic tendency in the historic course 
and the life of individuals; a plastic power which moulds 
events and individuals into ideas. It has been shown that 
great men’s lives, even in spite of themselves and their numer- 
ous blunders and sins, nevertheless when looked upon as a 
whole and at the end of their life, do present something poetic 
and ideally compact and purposeful. As an illustration we are 
pointed to Napoleon’s life. Corrupt as he was individually 
and bloody as was his career, his appearance and comet-like 
life reads like a romance. Over all of it there is a unity of 
purpose and a providential end. 

Applying this exposition to human history at large it is 
not difficult to see, says “sacred” history, if we will, that a cer- 
tain purpose controls events and that purpose reconciles idea 
and reality. 
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Again, the “profane” historian denies that the universal 
fully expresses itself in one individual. Hence it denies the 
“sacred” history of Jesus, the Christ, who is declared to be 
the fulness of the godhead and the complete revelation of all 
human nature. “Profane” history will admit that the com- 
plete and entire spiritual world may be a god revelation in 
fulness, and, that only the entire human race, as it ever was 
and shall be, can be the perfect revelation of the idea of 
humanity, but it will accept no other idea of incarnation. An 
individual incarnation it denies totally and entirely. 

Upon examination, says “sacred” history, it appears clear 
enough and perfectly true, that the riches of the idea are not 
poured out upon one single individual who thus egotistically 
could possess all those riches without others participating in 
them. Yet, actual life shows us, “sacred” history continues, 
in many places grand centralization where it does seem as if 
nature and spirit had exhausted all riches upon a One. These 
“Ones” are leaders among their kind and mediators. They 
are the natural centers around which others gather. Their 
admirers love even to call them incarnations of strength or 
beauty; they are devoted to them in extraordinary degrees and 
offer them freely even their last penny and lives. 

Applying this to Jesus, the Christ, the “sacred” historian 
maintains that it is not necessary that Jesus in an external man- 
ner should be the bearer of divine fulness; all that is neces- 
sary is, that he intensely shall correspond to the immensity of 
divine fulness. And the “sacred” historian reasons in the 
same way when he defends the idea that Jesus was the fulness 
of the human. Says he, it is not necessary that he should have 
the lion’s strength, the eagle’s eye, the hare’s quickness. To 
be the fulness of man he shall be full of human quality, not 
quantity. And Jesus proved, or at any rate, the “sacred” his- 
torian asserts, that he had the fullness of the human quality. 

Again, the “profane” historian differs from him who at- 
tempts to write the “sacred’ history by declaring that the first 
member of a chain of development is not the most perfect; 
that on the contrary it is imperfect and perfectness is only 
approached towards the end and gradually. It is said that all 
beginning is by embryo and not by the fullborn individual. 
Applying that scientific fact to Jesus, the Christ, the “pro- 
fane” historian finds himself compelled to assert that Jesus 
could have been no more than the first beginning of a move- 
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ment, and in no way perfect. He also applies the same criti- 
cism to the scriptures called the Bible. 

The “sacred” historian replies that the statements made 
by the “profane” historian are true to some limited degree, but 
not true universally. And he makes a distinction between 
what he calls approximate and creative beginnings. He al- 
lows that the “profane” historian is right in all the ordinary 
operations of nature, but that he is wrong when he comes to 
account for the rise of a genius. A genius must be called a 
creative beginning because he steps forth all finished from 
the unknown and does not stand in direct relations to his time 
and environment. Plato, Aristotle, Schelling, Hegel, Shakes- 
peare, Goethe, Raphael and Michael Angelo are such ex- 
traordinary appearances. They did not crawl slowly up to 
the wonderful acts of theirs. Their philosophy and art 
works were radically new and expressed universals. Simt- 
larly, says the “sacred” historian, Jesus came forth as a new 
man, as an appearance that did not connect directly with his 
time and environment. And all his acts and teachings were 
original or drawn from the eternal wells of being. Here ends 
the argument of the “sacred” historian in his fight with the 
“profane” historian. 

From now on the “sacred” historian talks in a different 
way and approaches closely the method of the Inner Life. 
We may now listen to him with respect and learn much from 
him. He now uses the phrase “sacred history” with a new 
meaning. Before I asked you to watch the arguments on the 
two sides because the identical questions will meet you sooner 
or later. Now I ask you to watch what is said because it indt- 
cates stages of your further progress after you have disposed 
of the intellectual quarrels of the two schools. 

Having made good his position, the “sacred” historian 
claims that whatever relative value the “profane” history may 
have, there is a revelation of the absolute in all evolution, be 
it physical or moral or historical. He will not deny that order 
is circumscribed by law and necessity, but he will maintain 
that there is much mystery and many occult wonders in evolu- 
tion and he fights for the recognition of that element. He 
sees in these wonders the self revelation of the Deity and he 
measures our spiritual status according to the liveliness with 
which we follow and revere that self-revelation. He asks us 
not only to open our eyes to nature’s proclamation of its divine 
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v:.gin, but he knocks upon the doors of our own conscious- 
ness, begging us to allow the inherent Deity to cry out and 
call all men to come to the feast of lights. The “sacred” his- 
torian wishes also to make us acquainted with the biography: 
of God writ large in the events called historical. These events 
to him are the autobiography of the absolute ego through the 
varying and successive degrees of instinct, authority, reflec- 
tion and science. He calls them also the logic of the eternal 
speaker, the dialectics of the nations voicing the will of the 
mystic | Am. 

The “sacred” historian sees the facts with which he deals 
as the unfoldment of eternal wisdom. Wisdom makes a pat- 
tern, says he, to be realized in a world of time and space. 
Wisdom, according to the scriptures, is not merely a divine 
quality, but also a divine thought. It is the Biblical expres- 
sion for that which metaphysics calls the idea, the world-form- 
ing thought, the plastic maiden wh:ch from eternity stood be- 
fore the Supreme and who was his delight (Prov. 8:30). 
Wisdom is also called Sophia, or the directing guide in events, 
the master workman of the Divine. 

It is Wisdom, the living, acting power in nature and 
human events that we are to look for if we understand the 
mystic ground in which we root and from which we draw 
sustenance. Only by the help of Sophia shall we understand 
the Christ mystery as it is connected with Jesus. It behooves 
us therefore not to scorn “sacred” history. Its records, myths 
and dreams are the phenomena we deal with and they answer 
to the forces and manifoldness which we have to do with when 
we keep company with nature. We talk about the thrill that 
nature gives us. Sophia, wisdom, goes even deeper. She lays 
her hands upon the core of our being and can translate us 
beyond our natural life and introduce us to the everlasting 
voices that proceed from the Holy Spirit. Sophia is the key- 
note to a purity surpassing the breath of the morning. The 
dew of her life gives birth to a world larger than human eye 
ever saw or shall see. She is the eternally feminine stream 
on which we sail to a country that has no shores. 

To know this is power. ‘Profane’ history can not give 
the like. ‘To know Sophia is to have power to move the stars. 
It is a divine science. Divine science, I said. Yes, there are 
two sciences. One deals with the finite and at times guesses 
at the infinite “The other begins with our inborn sense of the 
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infinite and ends in the school of Sophia. The lessons learned 
are all about the Inner Life. Nowsay: “I will!” 


“T will: no higher crown on human head can rest; 
"Tis freedom’s signet seal upon the soul impressed.” 


I will now change my terms and instead of contrasting 
“sacred” and “profane” history, I will speak of culture and 
spirituality as the two aims of “profane” and “sacred” his- 
tory respectively. The change of terms will bring the subject 
of this essay into a new light. You may not be accustomed to 
speak about culture with so little respect, as you shall hear me 
do. But that shall not frighten me from speaking the truth 
and unmasking a great fraud. Culture is but a fraud, a simu- 
lation of Spirituality. Culture has relation to the Manifold; 
Spirituality has relation to the One. The two must in no wise 
be confounded. It is certain that because a man has culture, 
he by no means has spirtuality. But it is often the case that 
spirituality possesses the main elements of culture. 

Culture looks out, not in; and wherever it in the world 
of manifoldness sees things pass its observing eye, it speaks of 
phenomena. Everything is phenomenon to it, whether it be 
thought, something not-sensuous, conscience, or genius; these 
are phenomena just as much as electricity or lightning. 
Christ, Buddha, Mohammed are phenomena. Modern cul- 
ture has a weakness for reducing everything to phenomena. A 
sad example is William James’ Gifford Lectures: “Varieties 
of religious experience.” He at one place frankly admitted 
that by constitution he was unfit for an examination and valu- 
ation of mysticism. Nevertheless, in his desire to reduce mys- 
ticism to a phenomenon and give it a so called scientific name, 
he proceeded to do it. And this was the result: Mysticism 
was declared to be a pathological phenomenon and of the 
nature of drunkenness. William James is now dead. If he 
is still a conscious human being, he may now have found out 
how mistaken he was. In its conceit, culture does not see that 
its eye is an Argus eye. Like the mythological Argus, though 
its eyes are as manifold as the stars in the sky and ever sleep- 
less, they have the fatal faculty to cause all things upon which 
they look to hide their essential nature, leaving the eye to see 
nothing but the externals, the mere phenomena. The result is 
that Culture never sees below the surface, never even suspects 
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an interior. Culture then is superficial. And it comes to pass 
that culture soon tires of its views, because they so soon be- 
come too familiar. They are thrown away for new views, 
just as the child throws away the play toy which has inter- 
ested and even satisfied it the moment before a new toy is pre- 
sented. The culture man—or let me speak plainly, the wordly 
man—demands variety, color and kaleidoscopic changes. If 
his home does not satisfy him, he travels; if the daily hygiene 
wearies him, he plunges into excesses and justifies his action 
by saying that he seeks knowledge, knowledge of men—and 
devils, if possible. He maintains that he must know the slums 
as well as the art galleries, and that Zola literature is real 
literature. Ask a cultured man about simplicity and self- 
restraint and he looks at you to see if you are crazy or an 
idiot. What does he know of a child’s innocence, a virgin 
soul, genial naiveté, religion or simple faith? The sublimity 
of purity, honor, virtue, heroism—they are strange phenomena 
beyond his comprehension and approval. 

On the other hand, how about Spirituality and Simple- 
mindedness and the One?r Simple-mindedness looks inward, 
yet it does not blind itself to the manifold. In optics, we 
learn of two kinds of lenses. One kind spreads the rays of 
light; the other draws them together. The lenses that spread 
the rays typify the method of culture; but those that gather 
the light into a point resemble the mind of the simple, the 
mind of Spirituality. 

The simple-minded man fixes his attention upon the 
inner, the not-sensual, and knows by experience that the outer 
can only be known by means of the inner and that the reverse 
is an impossibility. To the man who lives in the Inner, it is 
an absurdity when modern psychology will treat the mystic 
life of the soul as a phenomenon, and will try to define it in 
terms of the manifold. It is an absurdity because the Outer 
has emanated from the Inner, and not vice versa. If I want 
to know about soul and consciousness I do not inquire of the 
stars or the animals, I sink into myself and in myself I hear 
God tell me who I am. Indeed, the old advice “know thy- 
self” is the beginning of wisdom. It is from out myself that 
I attribute psychological values to natural objects. And it is 
only in myself that I can perceive the concentrated rays of the 
Eternal. And it is only in terms of my own inner life that I 
can describe this Eternal, the efficient and final cause. By way 
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of the Inner, I reach the source of the all-life, nature’s origin, 
the riddle of necessity, the spring of freedom and Deity. 

Culture can not do that. Culture may entertain me, but 
spirituality only can give peace and a true and connected view 
of existence, and upon these only is character possible. In 
other words, culture is not a builder of character. As culture 
is not a builder of character it is, as a matter of course, not the 
real foundation for education. Spirituality alone builds char- 
acter. Applying this to the problem of “sacred” and “pro- 
fane” history, the case stands thus. “Profane” history records 
the facts of culture; “sacred” history in the best sense of the 
word, those of spirituality. I maintain that education prop- 
erly understood can and ought only to be founded on the basis 
of “know thyself.” The phrase used in a sense expanded be- 
yond that of classic use. We may get technical training, ath- 
letic training and many other kinds of training in schools or 
from qualified teachers, but no education in the true sense of 
the term, except on the basis of “know thyself,” such as Inner 
Life people know self. Again, 1 will change my terms in 
order to bring the subject of “profane” and “sacred” history 
into still another light, I will speak of Naturalism as a par- 
allel to what I have called the “‘profane”’ spirit. 

Naturalism stands for necessity as the fundamental law 
of existence and calls freedom derived. Instead of freedom 
and will as fundamentals in a rational world, it points to 
natural science and its teachings about the constitution of ex- 
istence; the eternity of matter and the unchangeableness of 
nature’s laws. 

The spiritual mind, on the other hand, places freedom as 
the center of all movement, and sees the world as the play of 
God’s will and word. It does not look abroad, but within, and 
finds there the Image of God and man created in it, conse- 
quently sees man as a free agent and as a volitional organ for 
God’s will. 

To naturalism, the world is a machine; to spirit it moves 
by God’s breath, his hands hold it, and “the strong arms” are 
beneath. Naturalism can give no incentive to moral action 
and can furnish nothing but pessimism. Spirituality, on the 
other hand, is full of hope, color, and the freshness of the 
morning. 

I have brought up this subject, the “sacred”’ history, be- 
cause you and I ought to have something like a “sacred” his- 
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tory or a development of our sense of the Infinite, a record of 
our communions with God, a life in the spirit, a progress in 
the empire of love, a daybook containing entries of ideals 
realized, mementoes of spiritual influxes. I mean just what I 
say. It is well to keep a sort of Domesday book after the 
fashion of Mark Aurelius’ thought in his ad me ipsum, or 
after the manner of those manuscripts which have been found 
in monasteries, and some of which have been published. I 
would, however, recommend to write such memoirs in a way 
that they are unintelligible to others and that you destroy them 
when you come to decisive turning points in life. 

Such books of self information are an open sesame. Why 
note Is there any lack of comprehension in the way? Do you 
wish to attain the Highest? Discipline yourself! In all 
things do not dissipate. Sail for the far horizon! 


Qua 





THE SELF AND ITS ASPECTS 
By P.R.O.F. 


IRST, there is the one and only Self, apart from all dual- 

) ity, in which have ceased to appear the various coun- 
terfeit presentments or fictitious bodies and environ- 

ments of the world of semblances; passionless, pure 

inert, peaceful, to be known by the negation of every epithet, 
not to be reached by any word or thought. Secondly, this 
same Self emanates in the form of the omniscient Demiurgos, 
whose counterfeit presentment or fictitious body is cognition 
in its utmost purity; who sets in motion the general germ of 
the worlds, the cosmical illusion; and is styled the internal 
ruler, as actuating all things from within. Thirdly, this same 
Self emanates in the form of Prana, or the spirit that illusively 
identifies itself with the mental movements that are the genus 
of the passing spheres. Fourthly, this same Self emanates in 
the form of Spirit in its earliest embodiment within the outer 
shell of things, as Viraj or Prajapati (Purusha). And, finally, 
the same Self comes to be designated under the names of Agni 
and the other gods, in its counterfeit presentments in the form 
of visible fire. It is thus that Brahm assumes this and that 
name and form, by taking to itself a variety of fictitious bodily 
presentments, from a tuft of grass up to Brahma, the highest 
of the deities. 
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THE LADY SHEILA 


AND OTHER 
CELTIC MEMORABILIA 


FROM 
STRONACLACHAN 


By JAMES LEITH MACBETH BAIN 
(Continued from page 306) 


AMONG THE OLD CLACHANS 


Toe is a very sad picture I now sketch; but it is 


necessary, otherwise I would not. We prefer to hide 

away the gruesome, the vile forms of nature’s being. 

But the physician of the soul must turn his eyes from 
no manifestation of disease, how loathsome soever it may be. 
So we must now proceed with our vision. 

The forms, I was assured, which these souls assumed 
were indeed sometimes very hideous. You understand, dear 
reader, we were then in the world of thought and feeling, 
and these forms represented the mental states of thought and 
feeling of these wronged souls. Of this I shall have more to 
say later on in the “Debris of the Soul.” 

Surely a very serious matter is our mutual relationship 
with one another. For there can be no doubt that we are 
either a means of blessing, an aid to the progress of life in 
one another’s path, that is, a worker with God or Life, or a 
negative degenerative, disruptive, accursed influence. And 
we do well to ask ourselves in the silence of our own heart: 
What am I for good or evil in the life of my associates or 


friends? Am I a worker with God? or, am I an opposer of 
Life? 
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That the wrong done to these souls had retarded them 
in the way of life was evident, and the question naturally 
arises: If it is so with the poor victims, what must it be with 
the unhappy victimizer? What must be the thoughts of his 
miserable mind? What must be the feelings of his wretched 
soule Yet is there a great forgiveness in God even for the 
vilest sinner against the sacred rights of his kind, and the 
most darkly stained soul can be cleansed by love. 

We ministered of the holy Love to these souls, staying 
with them on such occasions of service as long as the strength 
of the mediating servant permitted it. And this was usually 
the mode of such service :— 

As soon as we came to the spot, the clachan as it stood, 
and as it was inhabited in the days of its peace and humble 
prosperity, appeared before her. 

She took me into cottage after cottage, describing in the 
most exact and clear way the people, their dress, furniture, 
habits of life, occupations, and ways of livelihood, even to 
the most minute details thereof. And she really knew no 
more of these things than the most ordinary Londoner; and 
surely that is little enough. 

I am glad to say that those pictures were for the most 
part sweet to contemplate. It was evident that the people 
lived in comparative comfort. Having few needs, and being 
of a very frugal type, they needed little to make their life an 
easy and quiet existence. Personal episodes of the quaintest 
beauty would weave their color into these living pictures, ren- 
dering these descriptions intensely interesting and truly mem- 
orable. 

Then, after a time, this idyllic vision would give place 
to the cruel scenes of desolation. She sees these poor half- 
demented victims of the evictors’ lust for gold standing in 
black despair among the heather, by their infirm and aged, 
or with their little ones in their arms beside the bits of fur- 
niture so dear to them, that they just had time to snatch from 
the flames, wring their hands in helpless woe at the sight of 
the roof of their fathers crashing down to feed the fires of the 
merciless tyrant. It will be of interest to you to know that 
similar scenes had been described to me when I was a youth 
by an aged relative who had actually witnessed them. 

Then this scene of devastation would give place to one 
more awful still, for the spiritual or internal reality of the 
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living now was presented to her vision, and she saw the dire- 
ful results of such heartless wrong-doing on the poor victims. 

These dear little ones were very ignorant of spiritual 
things, but were quick—ay, wonderfully so—of apprehen- 
sion. It would seem as if they had never heard of the virtue 
of the forgiveness of an injury. Certainly, its power was new 
to them, its grace was altogether strange. But we told them 
of the Holy power, even the Great Love, that can enable us 
to bless our wrong-doer. We told them that their desire for 
revenge was destroying them, and that if they would enter 
into the peace of true Life they must not only forget their old 
wrongs, and forgive their wrong-doers, but also pity and love 
them. 

When alone I preferred to visit these spots during the 
night, for it was then a great joy to speak the silent word of 
the grace of the gospel of Christ to these souls. I dwelt on 
the love that wills ever to bless them. I felt it for them; I 
thought it for them; and then I told them of it. So did I 
seek to lift them out of their state of dark misery to the higher 
degree of spiritual consciousness wherein it would be possible 
for them to pray for the forgiveness of their oppressor and 
even desire his highest good. 

It may be of service here for some if I tell that this min- 
istry is fulfilled for the most part in absolute silence. It being 
a purely spiritual ministry, can only be effected in the Spirit, 
and so the leading and power of the Spirit are essential to the 
service. For there is a language of the soul, the word of an 
inner voice, that is common to all human souls, and there is 
no soul, whose ears are open to hear, who cannot understand 
the significance of this truly universal humanity. It is a spon- 
taneous word, uttering itself, that is, by intuition, telepathy, 
and pure thought. 

But I was often moved to accompany the mental word 
with the singing of a psalm or a spiritual song. ‘Specially 
did I find then, as I have often found, that the singing of the 
103rd psalm to the old tunes of Montrose or Torwood, had 
verily a magical charm in them for the awaking, uplifting, 
cheering and comforting of those people. The upbounding, 
leaping strength of the former melody seemed specially to 
suit the Gaelic genius. Certainly it utters well the joy note 
of that great Psalm of Blessing. 

The first few verses of this beautiful hymn have, indeed, 
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been to me a wonderful power ever since my boyhood. And 
I have known no words of greater power for the nourishing 
of the feeble soul than these words of holy sound: “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul.” They arise spontaneously as though from 
the breathing of my inner nature, and thus is their music 
uttered through me in such a service of life. Some of their 
inspiring force and the music thereof, you will find in the 
“Breathings of the Angel’s Love.” 

What I do verily believe is, that great good has thus been 
done, that the feeble in soul have through such services been 
nourished of the Bread of Life. A new gospel, the holy 
truth of Love the only blessed, was apparently for the first 
time spoken to these poor, naked, helpless, feeble, little ones. 
And from my own impression of deliverance, and apart alto- 
gether from the corroborative testimony of my wife’s seer- 
ship, I do not for one moment doubt that many of these sad 
derelicts of the human kind gladly received this sweet gospel, 
and were made alive by the power of the Holy One, who 
alone is, for us the children of this earth, the Resurrection 
and the Life. 

My reader may possibly ask here, and indeed it would 
only be well apropos if he did ask: Why should we incar- 
nates be expected to fulfil such a service? Are there not or- 
ders of discarnate spirits better qualified for such work than 
your To this I would reply that there are such orders of 
serving spirits in the Christ-body of service; but it seems to be 
one of these curios of nature that in certain earth-bound states 
the disembodied can be more efficiently served, that is, more 
nearly, closely, intimately touched through those spiritual 
souls who are yet in the earth-body, than through the disem- 
bodied. I cannot discuss this hypothesis now. It must suffice 
for me to say here that it all seems to center round the degree 
of intensity of their earth-bound state. 


RANNOCH. 


Specially did I delight during these years in such work 
on the shores of Loch Rannoch. Rannoch has been the land 
of bards, and witches, and seers. Of the former there had 
always been an abundance in the past. For the existence of 
the latter [ can vouch. I have known them well, and I have 
also had the testimony of many people who would tell me 
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things that they would not dare breathe to their “minister”! 
Even the falsely called “Evangelicals” could not deny the 
fact of seership to me, but they spoke of it only with horror, 
for does not the Bible tell us that we should not suffer a witch 
to live in the land! ‘Thank God, such a fervor is now almost 
extinct, even in the narrow-minded and ignorant bodies! 

Surely a comical idea that, because in Rannoch a woman 
told the mourning friends of a man who had been drowned 
away over in the Tay (miles across the mountains) the very 
spot in the river where to find the body, when they had for 
days given it up as lost, she should not be suffered to live! 
Yes, that has been said to me. It sounds almost incredible. 
But I tell you it is so. And they call themselves the servants 
of the Grace of Christ, and profess to utter the Holy Gospel 
of the name of Love. 

I don’t know what these worthies would have said of 
Lillie and me, were they capable even of suspecting the kind 
of work we were after. But I don’t think that they are yet so 
capable! And Wisdom commands us not to cast our pearls 
before swine. And the children of Wisdom will always obey 
her word. 

* * * 

Now, I feel that these Memorabilia so interest you, my 
reader, that | must go on and tell you more of them. 

The cottage in which we always found a home of warm 
love was tenanted by sister and brother, Malina and Angus, 
two exquisitely fine souls, both unwed and highly psychic. 
Poor dear Malina, of the bonnie blue e’en, loved Lillie so 
intensely and had such faith in her virtue, that when dying 
she wrote her to London, begging her to send her some of her 
underclothing, “just to give her life.” This, of course, Lillie 
did right gladly. She had been asked to do this by many 
people, and with very good results. But Malina’s time on 
earth was over, and her own dear mother came for her one 
night in March and took her away from the cold. 

Angus used to tell us stories of what he had seen and 
heard. He was as sweet, and pure, and truthful, and sane a 
soul as I ever met, but highly sensitive. So I shall now re- 
peat to you one of his stories about the fairies. He was shep- 
herding the sheep one day, lying on a hillock, with his two 
collie-dogs, when suddenly he heard music right below him 
within that hillock. Then he saw the little people come forth. 
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I may here say that Lillie has often described them to 
me in the most matter-of-fact manner possible, sometimes 
showing them to be mischievous, sometimes playful, some- 
times fulfilling their use in the great economy of life. It 
would seem that these dogs also saw or heard something, for 
he and they fled at breakneck speed, and he did not stop run- 
ning till he got home! 

Their cottage was built on the site of an ancient R. C. 
church, and was therefore on a site rich in psychic power and 
in an atmosphere highly potent for occult manifestations. 
Every evening the air seemed to become alive, both inside 
the cottage and outside, with the spirits of the past, ay, liter- 
ally charged, laden with these breaths of the other world. 

Not only did they come from Protestant and Roman 
Catholic times, but they came from periods that were un- 
doubtedly far more remote—Druids, Picts, underground 
dwellers, and others I could not well fix in chronology. Some 
of those latter were so very crude and unevolved that even 
the simple gospel of Love seemed utterly beyond them. 

The service which I had to fulfil among these spirits was 
similar in most respects to the one [ have already described 
as being fulfilled among the old clachans. It however dif- 
fered in some particulars, and was on this wise. It also was 
most efficiently fulfilled in the deep darkness of these autumn 
nights. Indeed it was then I had to give myself to the serv- 
ice, and not till then. I was led to walk by the shores of the 
loch, holding my arms as highly extended as I could, and my 
hands open, while I uttered in spirit the words of the Blessing 
of a Holy Love. [See “In the Heart of the Holy Grail,” 
p. /1.] 

My feelings and knowledge then were that while I was 
thus in the mode of blessing through realizing and uttering 
the Blessedness of Love, there issued a light from my hands, 
which light was perceived by those darkened souls, and so 
drew them unto the service of Blessing. [See “Hymn to the 
Light of Hades,” Ibid. ] 

On such occasions I was possessed of truly marvellous 
powers of endurance. No fatigue followed hours of such 
work. Also were my faculties of perception heightened and 
intensified in activity. Thus, for example, I could walk 
about in the thick darkness, fully conscious of every step I 
was taking, and though I was not lucid to any supernormal 
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degree, yet was there no risk, so long as I was in the Light 
of the Spirit, of stumbling, or making a false step. 

What the intensity of my life and the fulness of my joy 
have been as I ministered by night to these assemblies of 
hungry souls by this deep, silent loch, words cannot tell. It 
was of an exquisite comfort, it was of a perfect rest, it was of 
a full satisfaction. Surely I can well understand the serious 
import of the word: ‘Woe to me if I preach not the gospel.” 
Yes, I do know just a little of what that word means! 

And some dear soul would usually accompany me home, 
either for recognition by Lillie, or just for the sake of our 
company. One night it was a wee, lame laddie in a tattered 
kilt who held me by the hand as I came into the house, and 
another night it was a well-known F. C. elder. I had known 
the man well. He had been deeply religious, but of a hard 
austerity and a harshness unsweetened by Love. And so he 
came to tell me how unhappy he was, for he had not found 
things as he had been taught by his “Confession,” and as he 
fully expected to find them in the other world. He was very 
anxious that I should speak to his widow about these things, 
but I found it impossible. The “Christian Ministry” had ef- 
fectively closed her mind against any glimmering of light 
that might come to her through the services of the living 
Christ, who is indeed the Lord of the Spirit World. And yet 
people declare that “Scotland is gospel-beaten.” Why, the 
gospel of the living Christ has not yet been heard by the great 
majority of the people of Scotland! The gospel of the living 
Christ is of today, and not of the time of Paul. It is spoken 
now by you and me, and not Calvin or Augustine. Yes, 
brother, sister, and it must be spoken for the people of today 
by you and me. This is the will of heaven, and it shall be 
fulfilled. 

One night it was the renowned poet or spiritual singer 
of the country, Dugald Buchanan, the Evangelist, who at- 
tached himself to me, no doubt being drawn to me as a fel- 
low-singer. 

Lillie described the noble head, and the fine, lithe, 
plaided form to me, but I failed to recognize it. On the fol- 
lowing day as we were out walking she saw the same form 
standing by the door of a thatched cottage. The stranger 
was saluting us. Now, there was actually no cottage there, 
but on the very spot where she saw the form was a portion of 
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the original wall of “the poet’s cot,” built into the roadside 
“dyke.” And there it now stands, and will stand, I doubt not 
as long as Scotland is. I knew now whom I had to do with, 
for as a lad | had read his spiritual songs, and his name was a 
household word in my father’s home. For many nights after 
that Dugald and I walked together by the shores of Loch 
Rannoch, for these shores were still dear, dear to him. 

He is, indeed, a high-born soul, but he had been fed on 
Calvin, instead of on the living Christ, and some of his re- 
ligious ideas were still crude and dark, and even harsh. It 
was, therefore, my work to bring out all the noble and great 
good that was as yet latent in his spiritual consciousness. This 
I sought to do by breathing into him the pure principles of 
the Great self-transcending Love. 

Grand and noble soul, well were you named “the Prince 
of Gaelic singers.” Sing on, sing on, and evermore let it be 
your high note of divine melody. Ay, and it must be so, for 
you cannot sing any other note! And so we again exhort you: 
Sing on, sing on, brother Dugald! 


THE DRUIDS AND OTHER ANCIENTS. 


In many parts of England, Scotland, and Wales, we have 
visited Druidic stones, mounds, and cromlechs. On the first 
occasion—it was in Glenshee—we came upon these stones in 
a most unlooked for spot, and the scenes that were at once 
opened to her vision were really astoundingly vivid and rich 
in detail. Now, as I have already said, the seer had never 
been a student of Druidic lore. In fact, she knew no more of 
the subject than any careless boarder in a private school gen- 
erally knows! 

Yet here she was able to describe to me and most min- 
utely, the solemn procession of the priests, their garb and 
personal traits of appearance and character, their ritual and 
occult practices. Many of these most ancient Druids were of 
a truly noble order; and their religion was really of a high 
degree of spirituality. There can be no doubt that they wor- 
shipped the Living Sun, even as you and I do; and that they 
reverenced the physical sun only as the symbol of the One 
Holy Centre of Light and Life. 

The second stone we visited is above Moulin. Clearly 
it was in the hands of a degenerate order of Druids, for 
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human sacrifice was described about it. It also bristled with 
spears, indicating, I should think, that they are still on the 
defensive. Certainly I felt no call here, as in Glen Shee, to 
fulfil a spiritual service. 

I have always felt a very strong drawing towards these 
Druids, and I usually fulfilled the spiritual service when 
passing alone. I have often been told that I once belonged to 
the order, and I think this may be so. 

In the Holy Isle, near by Holyhead, there is a big crom- 
lech. When we visited it, Lillie there saw the appearances 
of a much more primitive and savage type than the Druids. 
She drew the portraits of several of these half-human priests. 
They were decidedly of the wolf type of human face, and 
perpetrated child as well as adult sacrifice on these stones. So 
strong and so vile was the aura of the astral influences still 
attached to these stones that I had to hurry the sensitive away 
from them, as it was already making her ill in body. Strange, 
indeed, is it note Yet it is so. 


MEMORABLE HEALING, ET CETERA. 


And now | shall tell you one or two stories of notable 
experiences I have had in my own body of the truly wonder- 
ful and beautiful power of the healing hand of Lillie. The 
following I have already told in the “Brotherhood of Heal- 
ers.” This narrative may be more full than that one because 
I copy this from a MS. I had written long before I wrote the 
“Brotherhood of Healers.” I shall copy it verbatim: 

Three summers ago I hurt my foot in the following cir- 
cumstances :—Since my boyhood, it has been my great delight 
to walk barefoot wherever I conveniently can. During this 
summer I had many a fine barefoot walk in Knole Park, 
Sevenoaks. My St. Bernard dog, Berra, was always with me, 
and as horses have always had a peculiarly kindly attraction 
for him, I used frequently to indulge his playful tendency by 
chasing with him the troop of Shetland ponies which grazed 
freely in the Park. 

Many a good race we have had together after these 
ponies, and I assure you that the ponies enjoyed the fun quite 
as much as we. They would come, even when we were sit- 
ting quietly under a tree, and do all they could to entice us to 
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the game, saying as plainly as eyes could: ‘Come on, let’s 
have a race!” And once they got us fairly on the go, they 
would course in great circles, which circles it was our policy 
to bisect, and so come up to them in front. Then we had to 
look out for their heels! 

In the midst of this grand sport one day, and while we 
were all going like the wind, a piece of half-decayed wood 
ran right through the sole of my foot. The pain was so great 
that I almost fainted, though I have been blessed with a sound 
heart. 

The padding or cushion of the foot was all exposed, and 
blood flowed copiously. My dog knew, of course, that there 
was something wrong, and I should not be surprised though 
the ponies had a faint suspicion of the same thing! I limped 
home as best I could, and I must confess that I was ashamed 
to tell what had happened, for many a kindly warning had I 
got against going barefoot, though marvellously few have 
been the accidents all the same! 

But kind hands were ready to minister to me. My wife 
made me lie down on a sofa, and having bathed the foot with 
warm water, proceeded to exercise her healing power on it. 
And strong indeed was the power given through her at that 
time. Her hand burned like a coal, and the searching and 
drawing out feeling in the foot was indeed most trying to 
bear. But I endured as bravely as I could, until all the de- 
cayed matter had been withdrawn. 

After a time a linen bandage steeped in cold water was 
bound round the foot. No sooner had my wife done this than 
I perceived the scent in the air, as of a pungent aromatic; 
but I cannot say I had ever before smelt just the same. Then 
my wife told me that an ointment was being put over the 
wound; and, indeed, | had already begun to feel a peculiarly 
soothing, cool sensation on that part. I had not the slightest 
doubt that the ointment was there, and as I had no desire to 
verify the fact, I left the bandage as it was for some hours, 
when I removed it, and there indeed was the ointment. It 
was a cake about the size of a penny, of the color and con- 
sistency of primrose soap, and of that curious, pungent, aro- 
matic scent I had already perceived. The wound was prac- 
tically healed, and next day I was able to be about as usual. 

* * 

I think it very probable that my life was once saved 

through the service of her healing hand. The circumstances 
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were these. We were in our Rannoch home, and I was eating 
some cooked fruit, when I suddenly felt that I had been stung 
somewhere on the palate or about the root of the tongue. 
Now, this being a wasp’s sting, might have been fatal. But, 
fortunately, the healing hand was nigh. My wife simply 
held her fingers for some time right over and on the spot af- 
fected, and I could distinctly feel the process of the with- 
drawing of the poison as it followed the mysterious power in 
these fingers. Soon it had all been withdrawn, having exuded 
as a badly smelling sweat, and I was healed. 
* * * 

I remember in traveling up to London once at an open 
window, my right eye was suddenly struck as if by a piece 
of sharp steel. I thought that something of that nature had 
actually happened, for the pain was intense. By the time 
I got home my eye was so bad that I had undesirable visions 
of the ophthalmic hospital before me! But Lillie, assuring 
me that it was only a cold, laved it gently with her saliva, 
and in less than one hour the eye was completely healed. 
Many such experiences [ have had of her holy ministry of 
healing. 

One of the most precious services of my wife’s medium- 
ship to me was the following. Through too much mountain- 
climbing, and especially through dragging an elderly man 
up a steep mountain in Wales during great heat I had strained 
the muscles of my heart. Instead of taking absolute rest 
from all such motion and strain for a time, I foolishly per- 
sisted in going on with all my work as a writer, healer, and 
public speaker. 

But by-and-bye this disorder brought me down so low 
that my wife insisted on my calling in a heart specialist. 
This was done, and one of the best of these London specialists 
declared, after careful examination, that he did not expect 
me to live for three weeks, and that if I happened to pull 
through I would be a wreck for life. 

Of course we were both very sad over this dictum. No 
sleep came to our eyes that night. But better than sleep came. 
In the middle of the night Lillie got up and walked into the 
next room, and there, in the darkness, wrote something. She 
then brought this to me saying, “Here is something I have 
written for you, but I don’t know a little bit what it is.” It 
was a message to me from some good friend, pencil-written, 
and in long, big caligraphy. “Be of good cheer,” it said, “we 
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know better than these doctors. If only you are careful and 
give us a chance, you will, in two years’ time, be swimming in 
your own Scottish waters.” Now, this actually happened. 
Two years from that very date we were staying in Portobello, 
and | had more than one good swim in the Firth. Surely 
specialists often err! 

This message purported to come from a dear old Swede, 
a most intelligent and spiritual man, whom I had visited 
weekly for long, and whose widow I was still visiting in 
Poplar. Thus was he able to repay me for any service I 
had done him and his widow. He was one of those who 
came to me in Rannoch shortly after the decease of his body, 
and he gave me then a most intimate and interesting account 
of his passing to, and his reception in the Spirit-World. The 
well-marked Bible of this poor, old ships-carpenter is now 
treasured by my mother and sisters. 

* *& * 

Returning one night from Shadwell and Poplar, where 
I had been visiting our Swede and several poor families, 
Lillie told me that she had gone with me all the way. And 
to prove it, she described to me most minutely several of these 
places I had visited. 

This was a very common experience of mine, so I had to 
think twice before getting into bad company! 

* * * 

One night in London, she being perfectly normal to all 
appearances, told me that she saw then a lady in Tunbridge 
Wells writing me a letter. She read to me the contents of 
the letter. And next morning I received that very letter 
myself into my own hands from the postman in London! 

Can we wonder at the story of the King of Syria’s dis- 
comfiture at the fact that the prophet Elisha could hear the 
secrets of his council-chamber and could reveal them to his 
antagonist, the King of Israel? 

Such experiences are so very common to those who come 
in touch with fine psychics that I need do no more than 
record these in passing. 

But they will make it clear to any unbiassed mind why 
we claim the Christian Bible as our heritage, even as other 
facts of our experience prove that we are the lineal descend- 
ants and present representatives of the primitive Christian 
Church. 


To be continued. 








SENSE, AFFINITY AND FORCE. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


its conservation, the maintaining of its structure, 

and accomplishing its full development. Nutri- 

tion, assimilation, secretion and their concomitants 
belong chiefly to this category. The apparatus of sensation 
puts us into connection with the external world. We learn by 
it who and what are about us, and thereby our relations to 
them. Hence Draper suggests that the designation be given 
to it of the mechanism of External Relation. 

The purpose of sensation is to afford us perception of time, 
space, force and quality. Each organ of special sense is de- 
voted accordingly to the appropriate function. ‘The ear is 
the organ of time; the eye of space; the tactile apparatus is 
for the perception of force; the organism of smell and taste 
for the determining of the chemical qualities of bodies. The 
smell addresses itself to substance in the vaporous and gaseous 
state, and taste to those which are liquid or dissolved in water. 

The function of hearing may accordingly be philosoph- 
ically defined as being the receiving of the succession of 
sounds, periods of silence, musical notes and their modula- 
tions, together with the peculiarities of articulate speech—- 
all which are inherently and essentially connected with the 
lapse of time. In like analogy, the function of the eye is the 
estimation of extents, the position of objects, their sizes and 
apparent distances; and its energy is rendered more intense 
by the quality of being affected by variations of color. The 
mechanism of touch is affected by extraneous forces such as 
pressures, the estimating of their degrees of power, the influ- 
ence of things at a distance, temperatures. ‘To smell and taste 
are allotted the function of distinguishing and determining 
the chemical peculiarities of bodies, and their organism is 
adapted according to that purpose. 

As we have made several statements on this matter of elec- 
tric or magnetic action in the functions of smell and taste, it 
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may be well to explain the matter a little more definitely. 
Chemical affinity is defined by Webster to mean: “that at- 
traction which takes place at an insensible distance between 
the heterogeneous particles of bodies, and forms compounds.” 
It seems to me as though too little endeavor was made by 
teachers to explain what chemical affinity really is. To me it 
seems to be the foundation principle of all forms. I here do 
not use the word form in the ideal sense of philosophers, but 
in that of organism. All known bodies or substances in the 
universe have peculiar relations and attractions with others 
that are in essential respects unlike them. I am not fond of 
that scientific method which regards what is seen and per- 
ceived by the senses, but refuses to go behind and acquire the 
reason, the law, the cause. Hence my respect for science or 
external knowing wanes when it will not advance toward the 
reason of things. Facts cannot be consolidated into truths in 
this way; indeed are hardly true. 

“Chemical affinity,” says one scientist, “like all great forces 
in nature, is perfectly incomprehensible.” Another adds, 
“The molecular forces are almost entirely beyond our con- 
ception.” Perhaps there is a very good reason for this. What 
is force, anyway? Is it to be measured, weighed out, defined, 
at alle It dissolves the leaf into humic earth, the granite 
rock into impalpable powder, and binds oxygen so firmly to 
silex and aluminum as to defy the blowpipe to separate them. 
It is the beginning of things; back of it is no-thing. Its most 
energetic exhibition is in the molecule which it binds to its 
neighbors with a grip like that of fate. Chemical force is 
a peculiar form of its manifestation. The condition of it is 
heterogeneity. ‘The one party to the union must be unlike, 
diverse from the other. It is this unlikeness which consti- 
tutes the basis of affinity. There is an active principle in 
every molecule of matter, in every atom if there really are 
atoms, which tends to seek association with its converse else- 
where. 

There being such a principle, we must declare accordingly 
that no atom or molecule is really dead. It contains force, 
and a tendency to unite itself with other atoms or molecules. 
As that force is not itself constituted of atoms or molecules, it 
must be an energy transcending them; and energy is always 
life or the outcome of life. Every molecule is alive and has 
an attraction toward other living molecules. As that attrac- 
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tion is for what is dissimilar and unlike, it follows that there 
are two great divisions of life and force in the universe, op- 
posed and reverse to each other. We notice also that these 
molecules while attracting others unlike themselves, repel 
those which are similar. 

This condition of opposition has been denominated polar- 
ity. We discover if we set up a bar of iron, or place it with 
one end pointed toward the sun, it will presently exhibit a 
tendency to do so steadily. Again, if we direct a current of 
electricity through a bar of soft iron, that for the time being, 
will manifest the same phenomenon. We know already, how- 
ever, before such experimentation that iron in the mine, under 
certain conditions, possessed the same peculiarity perma- 
nently, and had the power to impart it to other iron. The 
people where such iron was found were called Magnetes 
from the country in which they lived; and so the metal was 
named from them, magnets, and its great peculiarity, mag- 
netism. 

Wherever magnetic phenomena appear, one extremity of 
the body points toward the sun, and of course the other in an 
opposite direction. Of course we know that all this is ap- 
parently modified in certain respects, but we have no time to 
trace it out. This we know, that the positive extremity of one 
magnet will attract another at its negative end; but that like 
extremities have no attraction. We may now take in another 
idea; that iron is not a solitary magnetic substance, but only 
one which makes its polarity or magnetic force more readily 
palpable to our senses. In fact, every metal, mineral and 
material substance is magnetic, a receptacle of magnetic 
force; and being so is polar, twofold, and endowed with mag- 
netic attraction. 

When substances of the same general character, whose 
molecules are of like nature come into contiguity, each pos- 
itive extremity of one molecule joins to the negative extrem- 
ity of another; the lateral paramagnetic attractions are 
brought into like activity, and we have a mass of the kind 
known as homogeneous. The particles are similar, and the 
union is called cohesive. 

When the elementary molecules are of dissimilar character, 
one positive to the other, the attraction of each is more in- 
tense; and the union which takes place changes the form and 
characteristics of each primary substance. We then have a 
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compound, the properties of which are more or less unlike 
those of the bodies from which it was formed. This form of 
polarity, magnetism or attraction, is usually called chemical 
affinity. It is no attraction of dead matter, except we use the 
term relatively, but the affinity of living substances of diverse 
nature, for each other. Observe this peculiar word—affinity. 
It is from the Latin finis, the end, showing that it means a 
contact or coming together at extremities and not by a total 
compounding of the entire substance. In all unions, chem- 
ical, connubial, or spiritual, we may take for granted that no 
particle, person or spiritual essence, ever seems to be distinct. 
The drop of water is never lost in the ocean, really; its various 
parts preserve their integrity. 

Duality, we perceive, is inseparable from polarity. There 
must always be two in every type of manifested existence. 
Electricians tell us therefore of positive and negative condi- 
tions; chemists of acid and base. Now, at the bottom of all 
material existence there is one base; of which all others are 
but modifications. That base is hydrogen. It is a metal, Pro- 
fessor Graham of Edinburgh tells us. Certainly it has every 
characteristic of a metal. Doubtless every known material 
substance is but a form or modification of hydrogen. 

All chemical changes in an ulterior analysis are oxydations; 
and all oxydations are attended by a galvanic activity. The 
gas Or vapor coming into the nostril, is absorbed by the mucus 
there, to a degree, and if it is oxydized at the same time, the 
olfactory nerve is impressed by the magnetic or galvanic cur- 
rent; and we have the sense of smell. If the substance is 
placed in the mouth and moistened by the saliva, a chemical 
action begins at once, the magnetic or galvanic action im- 
presses the nerves of the mouth, and we have taste; except the 
saliva be there to set galvanic action going we have no taste. 
Place a coin in the month and a piece of zinc and the moisture 
will set such a current in motion at once. So with food; and 
its taste is agreeable or otherwise, according to the peculiar 
nature of the saliva, and its affinities. Water alone, has no 
smell, because it is not disturbing polarity. 

If we have been fairly understood, there will be no diff- 
culty in comprehending that force is inherent in all things, 
that it is the principle called polarity and magnetism, that it 
underlies and constitutes all attractions and affinities, and that 
the sensations known as smell and taste are incidents of mag- 
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netic and galvanic action and chemical changes. That touch 
is the perception of force in another form, has been already 
stated. What we call force, and having named it often 
imagine that we have explained it, is the bottom-fact of touch, 
taste and smell—of magnetism, electricity, chemical affinity, 
attraction and life—of everything that we are able to think 
and talk about—of our own individual existence—of all exist- 
ence. On one side, the under side, it appears to be the out- 
come of everything, so universal as to be unknowable and in- 
comprehensible; on the other side, it is the manipulation of 
omnipotent energy employed omnifically—as Pharaoh’s ma- 
gicians said to him, “The finger of God.” Every particle of 
material substance, every molecule seeks its converse, its op- 
posite, by a law of affinity which is as ardent as the passion 
of lover for the one beloved. It is as true in science as in 
human history. that Eros or love mingles all together. 

The organ of the sense of hearing is the ear. It is usual to 
divide this organ into three parts; the external ear, the tym- 
panum or middle ear, and the labyrinth or internal ear. I 
would, however, object to considering these three as consti- 
tuting the whole ear. The whole nerve structure, beginning 
with the auditory ganglia in the medulla, beneath the floor 
of the eighth ventricle, proceeding with the auditory nerve 
itself, and ultimating itself into all this curious apparatus, 
should be thought of as substantially one. There is properiy 
no nerve to the ear, but an ear as the outcome and mechanism 
of the nerve. The history of the birth and development of 
the ear shows this. In our rudimentary existence, a little cell 
or vesicle, the epencephalon, appears on the upper extremity 
of the dorsal chord. It is barely a mass of watery fluid just 
circumscribed as into a minute drop. It presently aggregates 
more substances and becomes the rudimentary medulla cb- 
longata. Out of it sprout the two crura or foot-stalks of the 
cerebellum; also the two miniature ears which have ihe 
thread-like auditory nerves for their foot-stalks. The little 
germ at the medulla develops into the ganglia, and the bulbs 
at the extremity grow into ears. But the idea of their entire- 
ness should be remembered. 
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CONTAINING THE DOCTRINES OF KABBALAH, TOGETHER WITH 
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AND NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME WHOLLY 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH WITH 
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POSITORY REMARKS. 


By NURHO DE MANHAR 


(Continued from page 256.) 


ABRAHAM'S INITIATION INTO THE LESSER MYSTERIES 
AID Rabbi Simeon: Wherefore on first revealing him- 
S self to Abraham did the Holy One say unto him, ‘Lekh 
lekha, (Get thee out) when as yet he had not spoken a 
word to him? It was that by the numerical value of 
the letters of these words he might indicate that when he 
was a hundred years old, a son should be born unto 
him. Observe: everything the Holy One does on earth, is 
wrought by a mysterious wisdom and beyond all human com- 
prehension. Abraham at the time of his call was far from 
being perfect in his relationship to the Holy One, and knowl- 
edge of divine science; and, in these words first spoken unto 
him, allusion is made to the true path and manner of spir- 
itual ascension by which the soul of man is able to become 
harmonized and assimilated with the Divine Being, and this 
Abraham could not attain unto previous to his entry into 
the land of Canaan. 

King David experienced the same difficulty ere he could 
become qualified to rule. In connection with him it is writ- 
ten, ‘And it came to pass after this, that David enquired of 
the Lord, saying, ‘Shall I go up to any of the cities of Judah?’ 
And the Lord said unto him, ‘Go up,’ and David said 
‘Whither shall I go up?’ And He said, ‘unto Hebron.’ As 
soon as Saul was dead, the kingdom became David’s by right, 
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why, therefore, was he not at once invested with sovereignty 
over Israel? By understanding the occult signification of 
the words of scripture just quoted, the reason why may be 
discerned. David could not merit and qualify himself for 
the assumption of royalty and pre-eminence until he had 
attained to the same degree of spiritual life and esoteric 
science as that of the patriarch Abraham, who lay buried in 
Hebron. Only by the merit of perfection (telera in the mys- 
teries) could he become invested with kingly authority. To 
attain unto this, he was obliged to live and abide seven years 
in Hebron in order to qualify himself for the sovereignty 
over Israel, similar to Abraham, who was unable to come into 
direct covenant with the Holy One until he had entered into 
the land of Canaan. 

“Note now what is written, ‘And Abraham passed 
through the land (va-yaaabor)’ rather than he marched or 
journeyed, indicating the mystery of the Holy Name, the 
Shemhamphorash of seventy-two letters, the almost infinite 
combinations of which form the signatures impressed upon 
every living created being and thing. It is also the synthesis 
of all other divine names. The same word (yaabor) is used 
when it is stated, ‘And the Lord passed before him (Moses) 
and proclaimed, “The Lord, the Lord God be merciful and 
zealous, long suffering and abundant in goodness and truth.’ 
(Ex. XXXIV.6), in which verse is contained the Divine 
Name implicitly and the seventy-two letters of which it is 
composed. In the book of Rabbi Yessa, the Aged, it is stated 
that the word (va yaabor) in the verse, ‘And Abraham passed 
through the land’ is also in the words, ‘And I] will make all 
my goodness pass (aaber) before thee’ (Ex. XXXIII.19), 
and is intended to convey that the holiness of Palestine pro- 
ceeds and originates from on high. Concerning Abraham’s 
journey to Canaan it is further added, ‘unto the place of 
Sichem, unto the plain of Moreh;’ that is, from the impure 
to the pure part of the Holy Land. ‘And the Canaanite was 
yet in the land.’ These words confirm what has already been 
stated, and refer to the evil spirit which after being cursed, 
brought maledictions into the world, as it is written, ‘Cursed 
be Canaan, a servant of servants shall he be unto his breth- 
ren.’ ‘Cursed art thou above all cattle and above every beast 
of the field.’ 

It was whilst the world was under the rule of the wicked 
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one and had become depraved, that Abraham beginning to 
live the higher life, God, as we read, appeared unto him as 
He had never before revealed himself to any human being, 
as the one supreme power and sovereign of the world. On 
learning this great truth, until then unknown, Abraham, as 
scripture states, ‘builded an altar unto the Lord who appeared 
unto him,’ for the first time causing him to feel assured that 
the one true God and Lord of the universe had manifested 
and made known his existence unto him. ‘And he removed 
from thence unto a mountain (ha-harah)’ or the mountain of 
the ‘He,’ where were found all kinds of plants, or in more 
explicit terms, where existed a community or sodality com- 
posed of various classes and grades of neophytes (sometimes 
called plants or little ones). ‘And he pitched his tent (oho- 
loh),’ having Bethel on the west and Hai on the east. The 
word ‘oholoh (tent)’ is here spelled with a superfluous H, 
by which is meant Kaballistically that entering on a course 
of initiation into the mysteries of the higher life, he pitched 
his tent on the sacred mount of ‘he “He’ and lived there in 
accordance with the occult teachings imparted unto him. 
As soon as he knew that the Holy One was ruler of the world, 
he built an altar. In fact, he built two, the first when the 
Lord revealed himself unto him, the other when he had 
attained the science of the ‘Hidden Wisdom’ and having 
passed through the various grades, became a full initiate. 
This we gather from the esoteric meaning of the words, ‘And 
Abraham journeyed, going on still towards the south,’ until 
he reached adeptship, symbolically described as the Holy 
Land, after taking the solemn oath and obligation of silence 
and obedience. After this, scripture states, ‘there was a fam- 
ine in the land’; that is, ‘through laxity of life and non- 
observance of the good law, a decline in moral and spiritual 
life occurred to such an extent that it is further stated, ‘for 
the famine was grievous in the land.’ 


“ABRAHAM’S DESCENT INTO EGYPT FOR INITIATION INTO 
THE HIGHER MYSTERIES.” 


“On observing this general depravation of manners and 
modes of living, it is written, ‘And Abraham went down into 
Egypt to sojourn there.’ Here the question may arise, what 
was the reason and object of his going down into Egypte It 
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was because at that time Egypt was a great center of learning, 
of Theosophy and the science of the Divine Mysteries, and 
therefore referred to in scripture as ‘the garden of the Lord 
like the land of Egypt.’ In it, as in the garden of Eden, of 
which it is stated, ‘From the right of it went forth a river 
called Pison that encompassed the whole land of Havilah, 
where there is gold,’ flowed a great mystical river of divine 
knowledge, very precious and unobtainable elsewhere. Abra- 
ham having entered into the garden of Eden and become an 
adept in the secret doctrine, desirous of passing through all its 
grades on two the higher mysteries in order to become ‘teloios’ 
or perfect, went down into Egypt where there was gold, or 
the Hidden Wisdom.” 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: “It is written, ‘And it came to pass 
that when he was come near to enter into Egypt.’ Why is 
the word ‘higrib (come near)’ found here instead of ‘carab’ 
the Hiphil and not the Kal form of expression. The explana- 
tion is, that as the same word ‘hicrib’ is used when the Israel- 
ites were before the Red Sea, it is said, ‘And Pharaoh crew 
near’ (Ex. XIV.10), and so were excited to fuller deper -nce 
on God for deliverance, so was it with Abraham on his near- 
ing Egypt, where he was soon to come into contact and inter- 
course with men whose bad actions arising from their ignor- 
ance of the worship of the true God; it made him feel a 
greater need of the divine life and power to preserve him 
from the evils of idolatry then prevailing there.” 


To he continued. 











